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STOCK AVAILABLE! 


All this stock is now in storage, in prime, 
dormant condition. Same day service on rush orders. 


TERMS: Cash with order except to those with estab- 
lished credit or satisfactory trade references. C.O.D. orders 
must be accompanied by one-fourth cash. 


SHRUBS 


Acanthopanax Pentaphyllus Per 100 
#0 2) EEE $30.00 
- Re | See 25.09 


Barberry, Thunbergi, transplants 


3000 214 to 3 ft. cn-scccecoseenn--- 18.00 
ei} oS ee 15.00 
4000 18 to 24 ins. ................ 12.00 
Barberry, Red-leaved, 
2-yr. sdig., br. 
Bee > faa 8.00 
4000 12 eo 15 ine. ............. 6.50 


Barberry, a Columnberry 
500 2 to 2 ft 30.00 
500 18 to 24 oa ; sedan 25.00 


' ft te of eee 20.00 
Cornus Alba Sibirica 

2) ee 22.00 

eS ones 18.00 

ES fee 14.00 
Cornus Golden Twig 

fo > Se 20.00 

BO Fa Nh  ececnectonnstannaisaiania 16.00 

ce FS een 12.00 


Cornus Paniculata 
ks ease 30.00 
- 2 a — Seeeneenreern 22.00 
400 3 to 4 ft. 18.00 
_ & t 2 - See 15.00 
Cotoneaster Acutifolia 


ee lL) 20.00 

2 iS) Se 16.00 
Cydonia Japonica 

3&2) ee 22.00 

_ § &°) > Seer 18.00 

pee 86 te 24 ine. ................ 15.00 
Hydrangea P. G. 

Seer 30.00 

fg cena 22.00 

. Bey yf | ae 18.00 


Ilex Verticillata 
Ye) eee 20.00 


Soe Se me 26 ie. ......~--.... 16.00 
Lilac Rothomagensis 

OE eee 40.00 

I EF OE decticecttcnnsseenmese 30.00 


Philadelphus Virginalis Per 100 
 £) 3) aaa $35.00 
5600 38 to 24 me. ................ 25.00 
Privet, Regel 
200 3 to 3 ft. ....... sevevee SD 
500 24 to 3 ft. ........... .... 28.00 
500 2 to 2% ft... . 22.00 
500 18 to 24 ins. ... 18.00 
Rhus Canadensis 
1000 2:to 3 ft. ee 
1500 18 to 24 ins. ........ . 18.00 
Ribes Alpinum 
400 2 to 21/4 ft. .......... . 22.00 
1000 18 to 24 ins. ................ 18.00 
500 15 to 18 ins. .... . 16.00 
Spiraea Callosa Alba 
1000 15 to 18 ins. ..... .. 18.00 
500 12 to 15 ins. ........ . 14.00 
Spiraea Van Houtte 
ki |, Seen 20.00 
a | .... 16.00 
¢ > Se 12.00 
Symphoricarpos ‘pureed s 
2000 2 to 3 ft. . _ ..-- 12.00 
2000 18 to 24 ins. ................ 8.00 
Tamarix Hispida 
— Lg) Seen: 20.00 
2. >) 16.00 
200 18 te 24 ims. ............... 12.00 
Viburnum Americanum 
500 18 to 24 ins. ................ 25.00 
ese eh fe 18.00 
Viburnum Dentatum 
500 18 to 24 ins. ................ 16.00 
» fy fh Fences 10.00 
Viburnum Lantana 
2. 2 ee 28.00 
be. | eee 20.00 
Viburnum Lentago 
8S? Eee 25.00 
fo. ae 20.00 
_+ ge TY . ene 18.00 
Viburnum Opulus 
. 22) aa 30.00 
- 3» > > eee 25.00 
BOD FS OO 246 BRB. ..ncececconnenes 20.00 


CHICAGO WAREHOUSE SERVICE 


NOW AVAILABLE 
Phone: NORmal 3566 


6547 SOUTH LOWE AVE. 













E.5. Welch PRES. 





Prices subject to prior sale and to 


change without notice. 


Send complete Want List for 


special quotation. 








SHIPMENTS. Most items are now ready for immediate 
shipment. Specify shipping date desired. 
BOXING EXTRA, at cost. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


APPLE 


Stock in storage, in prime, dormant 





condition. Available for your rush 
orders. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
11/16 to %-inch....... $50.00 $450.00 
9/16 to 11/16-inch... . 42.00 380.00 
¥Y-inch and up.......... ee 
11/16 9/16 % 
ae 400 100 140 
SE ae 200 100 ...... 
Black Ben Davis........300 100 ...... 
0 een 300 100 ...... 
— ae 
Delicious .................... 1500 600 400 
Delicious Dark Red....2100 800 600 
Delicious Yellow ...... 500 ...... 200 
ee < | eS 500 100 50 
Scidieubsibiieigibaiaieen 200 | 6A 
a me Se 500 200 ...... 
Flame Crab ................ 400 100 ...... 
Forest Winter ............ 300 100 .... 
Golden Russet .......... 100 150 ...... 
Grimes Golden ........ a 
SS 200... 
CO alii . aa 
Jonathan Dark Red... 500 ..... ...... 
Mammoth Black Twig 250 ..... ...... 
ee — mon 
I cineca | = 
Stayman’s Red .......... ae 
Sweet Russet Crab.... 200 _ 
Tolman Sweet .......... se 
Virginia Crab ............ 200 200 200 
ES ) faa 
eee 300 30 70 
Whitney Crab .......... 600 100 ...... 
MEY cdincaincnsenmsaban Oo .... 100 


ROSES 


RUGOSA AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Blanda Per 100 
BOD BB te BO ime,  cceneececesesss $16.00 
eee 20.00 

Belle Poitevine 
300 18 to 24 ins. ................ 18.00 
lh Se 22.00 

Hansa 
300 18 to 24 ins. .................. 16.00 

3 ON | 20.00 

Lucida 

r 2 Lf). earner 18.00 
TN | eee 22.00 

Mrs. Anthony Waterer 
 - 2. ff ae 18.00 
gitar 22.00 

Rugosa Rubra 
ee OD DOO, cocste 16.00 

iS 20.00 
SN) 25.00 


Phones, Shenandoah 384 and 385 


"One of A ° “ F 7) cA. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


SHENANDOAH, 


IOWA 
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Editorial 





MOTHER’S TREE. 


May 13 will mark the twenty-first 
anniversary of the “Mother's Tree,” 
a custom originated in 1923 by the 
late Solan Parkes, of Pennsylvania, 
and later adopted’ and sponsored by 
the American Forestry Association. 
Casting about for a means to honor 
the memory of his mother, Mr. 
Parkes found in a tree a fitting trib- 
ute. He selected the white birch, 
called by Coleridge the “Lady of the 
Woods,” and this was later desig- 
nated by the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation as the national tree to be 
planted in honor of mothers and 
motherhood. The European form, 
Betula laciniata, was selected because 
it is more beautiful in form than the 
native American or paper birch, and 
also because it will grow almost any- 
where except in very arid regions. 

Under the association's sponsor- 
ship, white birches have been dedi- 
cated to individual mothers, to moth- 
ers belonging to the nation, to groups 
of mothers—-even to the mother of 


the Unknown Soldier at Arlington, 


Va. A “Mother's Tree” stands on 
the White House grounds to honor 
the mothers of our presidents, past 
and to come. At Fredericksburg, Va., 
at the tomb of Mary Ball, mother of 
George Washington, stands another 
“Mother's Tree.” And on the Cap- 
itol grounds at Washington a white 
birch stands, dedicated to the moth- 
ers of the nation. 





TREES FOR THE FUTURE. 


The planting of trees is an expres- 
sion of faith in the future of our 
state and nation, Governor Henry F. 
Schricker said in a proclamation call- 
ing for the observance of Arbor day 
in Indiana on April 14. 

“In Indiana, it is often an expres- 
sion of faith in the future of an in- 
dividual farm” the governor's pro- 
clamation continued. “We should 
plant more trees. We should plant 
them for the fruit, the nuts and the 
shade which they provide; for the 
beauty which they contribute to the 
Hoosier landscape and for the satis- 
faction to be derived from doing 
something fine and useful for posteri- 
ty. We should plant more trees for 
protection against the wind, for the 
control of soil erosion and particular- 


ly for the protection of our water- 
sheds.” 


The 





Mirror of the 


Trade 








The governor pointed out that “in 
this third year of war we should plant 
trees to replace the thousands which 
are being cut for war uses.” He added 
that this program must be continued 
for many years in order to replenish 
the depleted forest assets. 





DRAFT DEFERMENT. 


Contradictory announcements from 
different agencies at the national cap- 
ital have left only confusion in the 
minds of the public with regard to 
the prospective deferment from se- 
lective service of men of draft age. 
Distinctions as to age, fatherhood or 
occupation seem to be less clearly de- 
fined than before, even in the minds 
of local draft boards. When the 
selective service discontinued the war 
unit system for farm deferment, April 
1, the sole guidance with regard to 
agricultural workers became the Tyd- 
ings amendment, or its interpretation 
by the local draft board. 

The army's emphasis on the desir- 
ability of younger men for combat 
service makes it unlikely that oc- 
cupation or fatherhood will cause 
deferment of young men under 26. 
The situation regarding those over 
that age is not well defined and de- 
cision will be, where it has been 
in the majority of cases before. right 


in the hands of the local draft board. 





GROWING DRUG CROPS. 


Whenever the price makes it 
worth while, American growers can 
and will grow enough of some of the 
drug plants to supply the demand, 
but on many the prospect is that 
after the war they will be dropped 
as specialty crops, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
It may be expected that importation 
of these products will be resumed 
from prewar sources. 

The so-called mydriatic drug plants 
—helladonna, henbane and stramo- 
nium—are examples. They supply a 
group of related drugs of great im- 
portance to the medical profession. 
Both henbane and stramonium grow 
wild, but can be cultivated. Bella- 
donna does not occur in this coun- 
try as a wild plant, but can be grown 
as a crop, and the quantity needed 
has been obtained in that way during 
this period when the war interferes 
with imports. The division of drug 
and related plants of the federal bu- 
reau of plant industry reports that in 
1942 the American production of 
these plants by cultivation and by 


collection of wild plants was ade- 
quate, and that growers who have 
had some experience with harvesting 
and curing these plants can supply 
the market. . 

As a rule, these drug crops are 
grown under contract with dealers, 
and the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration warns growers not to 
venture on these crops unless they 
have an assured market. 





HELP’S SHORT, SO’S PAPER. 


If the weather is fair, skip this 
item and save time but if it is a rainy 
day you can take your mind off your 
troubles for a minute by reading 
what an Iowa nurseryman just wrote 
us. From some of the sights we have 
seen in nurseries, his suggested con- 
test would bring plenty of entries. 
We hasten to add that the contest 
will not be held at this time, because 
the WPB requires we save paper, and 
it is really needed for more important 
things nowadays. So we've con- 
densed the sermonizing on this page 
to give you his idea: 

I can’t swim; so might as well drop you 
a line today. Got a questionnaire from 
the A. A. N. recently asking for dope 
on labor utilization to pacify the war 
manpower boys. Under the heading, 
“Use of older and handicapped em- 
ployees,” I wrote that we had gone the 
limit. We have one 78-year-old man 
with a stiff ankle who comes to work with 
a cane, leaves it in the office, does a sur- 
prisingly good day's work for a man of 
his age, picks up his cane and goes home. 
I'll lose him for lawn-mowing later. 

You might start a contest of who has 
the oldest employee, the skinniest fore- 
man, the worst handicapped physically, 
etc. Don't consider the employee most 
deserving of a 4-F classification above the 
ears, as this is sure to end in a draw. I 
think that I could qualify for the fattest. 
The employment agency sent me out a 
man last spring that we had to wedge in- 
to the truck. This was an ordeal, but 
getting him out was a real problem. I 
rather think that he would weigh about 
350. All that he knew about his feet was 
from memory or hearsay, as he had not 
seen them for years. They had to bathe 
him with a hose. I used him one day. 
His name was Archie. Nice guy, too. 





MEMBERS of New York state 
4-H Clubs and students of vocational 
agriculture will plant 1,133,000 ever- 
green trees this spring. Each begin- 
ner in 4-H forestry plants 1,000 
trees. Red pine is the most popu- 
lar variety for planting this year, 
followed by Norway spruce, white 
spruce and smaller numbers of Doug- 
las fir, white cedar and larch. Scotch 
pine and balsam fir are not available 
from the state nurseries this year. 
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Nursery Expenses Show Sharp Rise 


To offset the considerable increase 
in the cost of supplies and labor 
last year, nurserymen generally ad- 
vanced their prices for 1944. Most 
advances were moderate. Some items, 
not expected to be in demand, were 
even catalogued at the preceding 
year's figures. Only fruit trees and 
berry plants were marked up to a 
considerable degree, because there 
was no question of buyers for all 
the stock available. Not all nursery- 
men, however, put their prices on 
fruits up to the figures advocated 
by some. 

The trade’s moderation in advanc- 
ing prices has proved expensive. La- 
bor has become harder to find, higher 
in price and proportionately less 
eficient. Supplies have risen freely 
in price, most items purchased by 
nurserymen meeting strong competi- 
tive demand from other branches of 
agriculture and from industry. Labor 
and supplies, consuming the larger 
part of the nurseryman’s dollar, have 
taken all of the markup in the 
nursery catalogue—and more. 

Nearing the end of their spring 
shipping season, wholesale nursery- 
men now see the signs of an un- 
favorable financial balance. Orders 
have been all that the weather and 
labor supply permitted them to han- 
dle. Ingenuity has devised short 
cuts to expedite business. But the 
moderate price increases, it is now 
discovered, failed to offset the large 
increases in costs. 

Before plans are laid for another 
season, the trade must face this 
mounting problem of costs and prices. 
Discussion is invited here in order 
to bring out the facts. Following 
appear figures compiled from the 
books of account of one of the larger 
wholesale firms of the country. The 
statement accompanying them shows 
the serious situation: 

“Some realization of the increased 
cost has been reflected in increases 
in the selling price of our products. 
However, the increase has been much 
too slight. We, unfortunately, did 
not anticipate in the fullest extent 
what the increased expense items 
would amount to, and the result is 
that our increase in the selling price 
during the current year has not been 
adequate to absorb the increased ex- 
penses. 

“We have made a survey of our 
prices over a period of the last four 
years. We have taken a total of 
fifty-six important items, of which 
forty-one have been increased in 
price and fifteen have been lowered 


in price. The average price increase 
during the period mentioned has been 
8.8 per cent. 

“Our expenses are divided into 
five main groups, as follows: 

1. Purchases: Nursery stock 
purchased for planting and 
for reselling, including 
seeds, scions, etc. 

2. Labor: Used in production 
and shipping. 

3. Production and shipping ex- 
pense, exclusive of labor. 

4. Selling expense. 

5. General and administrative 
expense. 

“For the purpose of this investiga- 
tion, we have considered only two 
cf these divisions of expenses, 
namely: Production and shipping 
expense and production and shipping 
labor. 

“The other items of expense, 
while they show some slight advance, 
have not reached an alarming in- 
crease. The total selling expense, 
which in our business has averaged, 
over the past five years, 162 per 
cent of the total of expenses, remains 
nearly the same. General and ad- 
ministrative expense, which makes 
up 13.6 per cent of our total ex- 
pense, has not shown any startling 
increase during the past five years. 
Purchases of nursery stock and tree 
seeds make up 12.6 per cent of our 
total expense, but this has not in- 
creased beyond a reasonable amount. 

“There are two major items of 
expenses, however, which have ad- 
vanced to an alarming degree; these 
are labor expense for production and 
shipping and major supplies used in 
production and shipping. 


“The following comparisons cover 
a 5-year period, including the year 
1940 through the end of the 1944 
spring season. As will be noted, 
the average increase in labor costs 
during this period has been 81.5 per 
cent. The average increase in the 
major items used in greenhouse and 
nursery operation has been 123.5 per 
cent. 

“The two main divisions of ex- 
pense as listed above normally make 
up 57.6 per cent of our total expense, 
so that as they increase from year 
to year these two major divisions of 
costs can easily consume any possible 
profit that we make in our business.” 





A GROWING shortage of store 
bags and wrapping paper will appear 
during the next few months, states 
the War Production Board. Less 
than one-third of prewar supplies 
will be available for retail and whole- 
sale uses. Stores and customers are 
urged by the conservation division 
to use bags and wrapping materials 
as economically as possible, to meet 
this sizable cut in supply. 


THE recently organized Colorado 
Forestry and Horticulture Associa- 
tion is distributing free to members 
a bulletin entitled “The Green 
Thumb,” and the editor is George 
W. Kelly, of the Arapahoe Nursery, 
Littleton, Colo. Associate editors 
are M. Walter Pesman and Robert 
E. More, who are among the ten di- 
rectors of the association, as is 
Clayton W. Watkins, of the Fort 
Collins Nurseries, Fort Collins, Colo., 
who is president of the Colorado 
Nurserymen’s Association. 


LABOR COST COMPARISON—OVER YEAR 1940 
Per Cent Increase 


1941 
over 1940 


Regular labor 
Extra labor 


Avg. Increase 


over 1940 


1943 1944 
over 1940 over 1940 
32.5 63 
56.6 100 
44.5 81.5 


1942 


19.8 
16.6 
18.2 


MAJOR SUPPLIES COST COMPARISON—OVER YEAR 1940 


Per Cent Increase 


1941 
over 1940 


Moss, spaghnum 
Fuel oil 
Paper, waterproof 


Twine, sisal 
Avg. Increase 


over 1940 


1944 
over 1940 


166 


1943 
over 1940 
102.9 166 
72.7 172.7 
(No change in price) 
27.3 
42.5 
63.6 
53.2 


1942 





Letters from Readers 


GLOBE-HEADED ELM. 


Having been active in the nursery 
and landscape field before becoming 
superintendent of parks at Moline, 
Ill., I have a suggestion for your 
readers. I am sending a snapshot of 
a winter scene along one of our city 
boulevards showing a planting of 
globe-headed elm trees. We are con- 
stantly receiving inquiries from out- 
of-town visitors relative to these 
trees, and we find there are none 
available on the market. If I am 
wrong in this statement, I wish to be 
corrected by learning from whom 
they can be purchased in transplant- 
able sizes. 

I understand that, many years ago, 
the Klehm brothers originated this 
species of globe-headed tree in their 
nurseries here at Moline. Henry 
Klehm also developed the Moline 
elm from a parent specimen gracing 
one of our street parkways and now 
standing in excellent health in this 
city. I might add that, contrary to 
the opinions of many arborists, this 
parent tree has withstood all the 
elements, as there are no indications 
of splitting or breakage in any of its 
limb structure, which they find a 
fault of the tree elsewhere. 

It is my opinion that this elm will 
make such an abundant growth when 
plant food is plentiful that it has the 
tendency to become soft. I am sure 
this condition can be controlled, how- 
ever, through the proper balancing 
of the tree’s available food supply. 
It is also noted that the tree has the 
remarkable ability in a short period 
of years to cover completely with 
scar tissue wounds made by the re- 
moval of heavy limbs. 


Getting back to the globe-headed 
elms, so far as I know, the boulevard 
trees have never been tipped by 
pruning, but have been lifted by 
pruning the lower branches to al- 
low vehicles to pass without getting 
scratched. There are other speci- 
mens in yards about the town that 
have been kept in a tight globular 
shape by yearly tipping. The trees 
on the boulevards have been planted 
for twenty-five years and were never 
fed until three years ago, when they 
were tiled and a 12-8-4 commercial 
tree food was used. They had been 
showing signs of malnutrition and 
some of them died from lack of air, 
moisture and mineral foods, but they 
have responded magnificently to the 
treatment, which indicates they are 
of sturdy parentage. I believe the 
Klehm nurseries moved from Moline 
to Arlington Heights, IIl., where the 
same globe-headed elms can be seen 
about the town. 

It seems to me a shame that this 
species of a hardy globe-headed tree 
is not being produced by nursery- 
men, as I believe there is no other 
tree to compare with what we have. 


Ralph B. Birks. 





BE RIGHT AND WRITE. 


We have been writing letters “To 
the Old Gang,” former employees 
now in the service, making several 
copies of the letters and sending a 
copy to each. The men seem to ap- 
preciate them and _ usually reply 
promptly. Those we had not ex- 
pected to care a great deal seem to 
enjoy the letters most. The men are 
more or less interested in each other 
anyway; so a uniform letter seems 














Globe-headed Elm Trees 


on Boulevard at Moline, 
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to do the trick, with an occasional 
added comment on each. This saves 
a lot of time and, what is more im- 
portant, the men get more letters. 
This might be a worth-while idea for 
any nurserymen not now doing this 


C. H. Heard. 





RHODODENDRON INJURY. 


Commenting on the apparent win 
ter injury of rhododendrons along 
the Atlantic seaboard from Philadel 
phia to Boston, Dr. Donald Wyman, 
in the April 21 issue of the Arnold 
Arboretum bulletin, ascribes the pos 
sible cause to the deficiency of rain 
fall and snow the past winter. Tem- 
perature and winds were normal at 
Boston during. the winter, but rain- 
fall in November and December was 
less than half the usual amount, and 
the deficiency for the year was 
twenty per cent. 

The injuries are varied and not 
easily explained, especially since few 
plants other than rhododendrons 
were damaged at the arboretum the 
past winter. 

Cutting out deadwood, watering 
the plants well and spraying the tops 
occasionally are recommended meas 
ures to restore the plants to good 
growth. 





GOLD MEDAL TO DR. DOW. 
Dr. Willard Henry Dow, who 


found out how to make enough mag: 
nesium to produce thousands of fight- 
ing airplanes and enough styrene to 
supply our needs for synthetic rub- 
ber, has been selected to receive the 
gold medal award of the American 
Institute of Chemists for the year 
1944. 

Dr. Dow is president of the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich., 
succeeding his father, Dr. Herbert 
Henry Dow, its founder. The medal 
is to be presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the institute, at the Biltmore 
hotel, New York, May 13. 

Dr. Dow is regarded as one of the 
foremost leaders of research in the 
country. Born at Midland, Mich., 
January 4, 1897, he graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1919 
as a bachelor of science in chemical 
engineering and went to work for 
the Dow Chemical Co. in the same 
year. In 1922 he became a director 
and general manager and upon the 
death of his father, in 1930, president 
and general manager. 





LAMBERTUS C. BOBBINK, 
head of Bobbink & Atkins, East 
Rutherford, N. J., celebrated his 
seventy-eighth birthday anniversary 
with a party at his home April 11. 
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Texas Plans for Memorial Trees 


By Wilma Gunter 


A memorial tree planting program 
for the state was presented to mem- 
bers of the executive committee of 
the Texas Association of Nursery- 
men, at a meeting at the Stephen F. 
Austin hotel, Austin, April 20, called 
by President J. B. Baker, Jr., who in- 
vited other nurserymen of the state 
to attend. 

Jac L. Gubbels, landscape architect 
of the state highway commission, 
gave a lengthy talk on the plan de- 
vised by the state planning board. in 
cooperation with the commission for 
a state-wide memorial program for 
Texas. This plan represented the rec- 
ommendations of the state planning 
board after research and study on a 
program in which all the people of 
the state can participate, by planting 
a memorial tree in the yard of every 
home throughout the state. 

Mr. Gubbels explained that he was 
requested to appear before the nurs- 
erymen by the state planning board, 
to enlist their cooperation and sup- 
port in furnishing trees that would 
give good results and in preparing 
themselves to supply the trees that 
would be used for this campaign, 
which would be launched sometime 
during the coming fall season. 

He explained in detail how the 
plan would work through the coop- 
eration of the planning board and 
state highway department. Each 
county would have a leader or chair- 
man, who in turn would have sub- 
chairmen in various localities and 
cities. The latter would be furnished 
with city maps indicating all the 
homes, and records would be main- 
tained from year to year to show who 
had planted trees. 

He explained that the plan would 
be largely sponsored by the public. 
The nurserymen’s part would be to 
furnish trees and selections of shrubs 
that could be recommended for a 
suitable planting of this nature. He 
explained that in each county or sec- 
tion would be selected a variety of 
tree to be used for this purpose, with 
a possible alternative of two others. 
These selections would be made by 
the county chairman, in cooperation 
with the recommendations of the lo- 
cal nurserymen, garden club members 
and civic leaders, and passed on by 
the state planning board. 

The memorial trees, he explained, 
should bear a suitable label, which 
should be worked out by the nursery- 
men themselves and presented to the 
board for approval. He suggested 


that the label bear the full name of 
the tree, instructions for planting, 
proper care and cultivation and such 
guarantee as the nurserymen adopted 
to protect the purchaser. This, he 
said, was primarily intended to limit 
the sources of supply to the local 
nurserymen, rather than tree peddlers 
or department stores. The whole 
thought was to plant Texas-grown 
trees in Texas in memory of the serv- 
ices rendered by the boys and girls 
of Texas. 

It was deemed advisable not to 
designate a certain size or priced 
tree, but simply to make a selection 
of variety and let the individual 
purchasers select the size and priced 
tree they desire to use. The main 
thought was to make it possible for 
everyone to share in the memorial 
planting. 

It was suggested that the board 
would not be able to communicate 
with the individual nurserymen and 
would not care to have correspond- 
ence with the individual firms, but 
would prefer, instead, that a clearing 
house or committee be appointed to 
keep the board advised of recom- 
mendations on various matters. In 
turn, information would be assem- 
bled and distributed by the planning 
board through this committee to the 
various nurserymen of the state. 

After considerable. discussion, the 
executive committee passed a resolu- 
tion endorsing the program as pre- 
sented and offering full cooperation 
and support. 

President Baker stated that until 
he had time to give study to the ap- 
pointment of a suitable committee, 
perhaps it would be best to contact 
Jesse Breedlove, secretary of the 
Texas association, who would receive 
and distribute communications on 
this subject for the time being. 


Tax Cases Discussed. 


At the morning session of the ex- 
ecutive committee were considered 
the back federal taxes being assessed 
against members. So far those af 
fected by the assessment of social 
security and unemployment compen- 
sation taxes for several years back 
were limited to Griffing Nurseries, 
Beaumont; Eugene Howard, Austin, 
and Ramsey's Austin Nursery, Aus- 
tin. As the first two firms have had 
their records checked by representa- 
tives of the federal internal revenue 
bureau and assessments have been 
made of the amount of taxes, and as 


it was reported that the third firm, 
Ramsey's Austin Nursery, was now 
in the process of being checked, the 
question was raised of making a test 
case of one or all of these. 

Miss Gunter reported the progress 
of the case of Griffing Nurseries. She 
explained that the Treasury Depart- 
ment required that records be kept 
and reports made segregating taxable 
and nontaxable labor for which 
wages were paid by the nursery. 
After these reports had been made 
for back years, the department's rep- 
resentative asserted they were not 
sufficient, and a representative spent 
six or eight weeks in the office dur- 
ing the busy season checking old pay- 
roll records and tabulating the tax- 
able wages from 1936 through 1942. 
When his report was prepared, it was 
signed under protest by the Griffing 
Nurseries, and soon thereafter a tax 
was paid with penalties added. Then 
the Grifing Nurseries prepared a 
claim for refund. This required 
months of preparation because of 
the detailed data required by the gov- 
ernment form. This was finally fin- 
ished in August, 1943, and filed in 
Austin with the internal revenue 
office. 

Later in the season the file was 
transmitted to the Washington office, 
and an oral hearing was granted in 
November. Mr. Griffing, in company 
with A. A. N. Secretary Richard P. 
White, attended the hearing and 
presented a further report in regard 
to the claim and answered inquiries. 
The claim is still pending in Wash- 
ington, and it is quite doubtful if any 
refund of consequence will be made 
or offered by the department. The 
department has several weeks in 
which to make this decision. When 
the decision is received by the Grif- 
fing Nurseries, determination must be 
made whether a compromise settle- 
ment should be considered to close 
the case or whether suit should be 
filed in the federal district court for 
recovery of the entire amount, in or- 
der to secure a ruling affecting all 
classes of nursery labor which has 
been taxed. The further progress on 
this case is to be reported to the ex- 
ecutive committee before any action 
is taken by the Griffing Nurseries. 

Eugene Howard explained the na- 
ture of his case, which was quite sim- 
ilar to the Griffing case. He has paid 
the tax as assessed, but has not en- 
tered claim for refund. Mr. Howard 
explained that his attorney is in the 
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armed services and, as he has four 
years in which to make a claim for 
refund and he was not acquainted 
with another attorney sufficiently 
familiar with the matter to file a 
claim, he would probably carry 
it along for a time until conditions 
were more favorable for the prepa- 
ration of the claim. 

With this explanation of the two 
cases which have come up, the nurs- 
erymen expressed a desire to share 
in the expense .and cooperation 
needed in helping make test cases of 
those involved. After considerable 
discussion and explanation, the execu- 
tive committee passed a resolution 
to send out another written appeal 
for funds for this cause among the 
membership and prospective mem- 
bers of the state association. 

A discussion followed about the 
dates for the annual convention, to 
be held at Houston, and August 15, 
16 and 17 were chosen. These dates 
are subject to change by the execu- 
tive committee, depending on the 
hotel accommodations. President 
Baker appointed Frank Cornelius 
chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee and Paul Teas as his assistant. 

Besides President J. B. Baker, Jr., 
executive members at the morning 
session were Paul Teas, Houston; 
P. A. Winkler, Beaumont; J. L. 
Rainey, San Angelo; C. H. Wool- 
folk, Gainesville; Homer Eikner, 
Tyler, and Eugene Howard, Austin. 

Only three members of the execu- 
tive committee were unable to attend: 
John Sarver, Dallas; Ronald Hill, 
Telferner, and Leonard Riggs, Long- 
view. Ray Verhalen substituted for 
Vice-president Steve Verhalen, who 
was unable to attend. Frank Cor- 
nelius, Sr., Houston, attended, and 
Wilma Gunter represented W. C. 
Grifing, of the Griffing Nurseries, 
Beaumont, who was unable to make 
the trip. 

Arriving for the afternoon session 
were Travis Howard, Austin; Phil 
Scherz, San Angelo; Howard Locke, 
New Braunfels; Oscar Gray and Roy 
McCarter, Arlington; Lee Mosty, 
Center Point. 





R. LACY, proprietor of the R. 
Lacy Nursery, Longview, Tex., is in 
a Dallas hospital with a broken hip, 
the result of an automobile accident 
early in April. 


NEWLY elected officers of the 
Indianapolis Landscape Association 
are as follows: E. B. Palmer, presi- 
dent; Lloyd Pottenger, vice-presi- 
dent; Merrill Esterline, secretary; Ed- 
ward Maschmeyer, treasurer. Floyd 
Bass is chairman of the membership 
committee. 


VIRGINIA TEST GROUND. 


At the request of the Virginia 
Nurserymen’s Association and other 
agencies, Dr. A. W. Drinkard, Jr., 
director of the Virginia agricultural 
experiment station, has authorized 
the establishment of testing grounds 
for new fruit and ornamental plants 
at Blacksburg. The need for test- 
ing such horticultural plants has been 
felt by both nurserymen and fruit 
growers as a means of deciding what 
varieties are worth propagating and 
planting. 

At the present time, the personnel 
and available land are too limited to 
permit an extensive testing of numer- 
ous varieties. However, the test- 
ing program will begin in 1944 and 
will be expanded by the experiment 
station as conditions permit. At the 
outset it will include new varieties 
widely advertised, but not thoroughly 
tried under Virginia conditions. 

New varieties or sports of fruits or 
ornamental plants, developed by the 
experiment station or discovered by 
others, will be tested. Within the 
shortest possible time, reports will 
be made on growth, habits, hardiness, 
quality and general value of such 
new varieties. If a variety appears 
to have sufficient merit, a limited 
number of plants will be propagated 
for further testing in different sec- 
tions of the state. Where a variety 
is to be patented, the experiment 
station will not release any of the 
plants or propagating wood except to 
the owner of the patent rights. 

Since 1937 the experiment station 
at Blacksburg has maintained an of- 
ficial testing ground for roses in 
cooperation with the American Rose 
Society. Novelty roses from all the 
leading rose nurseries of the United 
States have been tested. Such roses 
are sent under code numbers, and re- 
ports are sent both to the nursery 
owner and the American Rose So- 
ciety. None of these plants are pro- 
pagated for distribution by the ex- 
periment station. 

It is now possible to extend this 
plan to include evergreen and de- 
ciduous shrubs of untried species or 
varieties. 

Nurserymen who know of a new 
strain or variety of fruit and wish 
to have it tested by the experiment 
station should write to Dr. W. S. 
Flory, Jr., Department of Horticul- 
ture, Blacksburg, Va. No plant ma- 
terial should be sent until full in- 
structions have been received from 
Dr. Flory. 


Those interested in the testing of 
ornamental plants should write to 
A. G. Smith, Jr., Department of 
Horticulture, Blacksburg, Va. 
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It has been suggested that the 
growers of the state form an asso- 
ciation similar to that in New York, 
which works in close cooperation 
with the experiment station at Ge- 
neva for the purpose of breeding, 
testing and disseminating new and 
worthy horticultural varieties. Such 
a movement would of necessity have 
to originate with the growers them- 
selves. The station stands ready to 
cooperate in this movement. 





TOWNSENDS TO DISSOLVE. 


Petition was filed April 19 in 
chancery court at Salisbury, Md., for 
receivership and dissolution of the 
partnership of two brothers operat- 
ing under the firm name of E. W. 
Townsend & Sons, large growers of 
strawberry plants, in connection with 
which they sell large quantities of 
nursery stock of other growers. 


In the bill of complaint filed by 
Ernest W. Townsend, Jr., against his 
brother, L. Sherman Townsend, the 
former states that differences have 
arisen which appear to be irreconcil- 
able and that action is taken for the 
best interests of the partners and 
creditors toward liquidating the part- 
nership business. 

The two Townsend brothers have 
been operating the retail nursery 
business and extensive farming oper- 
ations for a period of nine years, suc- 
ceeding the partnership formerly con- 
ducted by them and their father, the 
late Ernest W. Townsend, Sr., under 
the trade name of E. W. Townsend 
& Sons. 


The firm has about 300 acres in 
young peach orchards, a recent ven- 
ture, and this is the first crop year. 
The brothers are the largest farmers 
in Wicomico county, Md., being car- 
lot shippers of such items as sweet 
potatoes, cucumbers, cantaloupes, 
watermelons, snap beans and Lima 
beans. 





MARYLAND OFFICERS. 


Elected president of the Mary- 
land Nurserymen’s Association after 
serving two years as_ secretary, 
Daniel B. Stoner is co-owner of the 
Westminster Nurseries, Westmin- 
ster, Md., with his brothers, Harold 
E. and C. Willard Stoner. He had 
been a landscape salesman for the 
firm from his college days until the 
recent retirement of his father, J. E. 
Stoner. Graduating from West- 
minster high school in 1931 and 
from the University of Maryland in 
1935, he received a B. S. degree 
from the latter institution, where he 
majored in landscape gardening and 
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Daniel B. Stoner. 


engineering. At the university he 
became a member of the national 
agricultural fraternity, Alpha 
Gamma Rho, and the honorary 
agricultural fraternity, Alpha Zeta. 
Upon graduating from college, he 
married and now has two children, 
a girl 7 and a boy 3 years of age. 
Homer S. Kemp, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Maryland association, 
is co-owner with his brother, Edgar 
H. Kemp, of the Bountiful Ridge 
Nurseries, Princess Anne. His fa- 
ther, George W. Kemp, who died 
last year, operated the Village Nurs- 
eries in Somerset county, Pa., when 
Homer Kemp was born there, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1900. A disastrous freeze 
in September, 1906, led to reloca- 
tion at Princess Anne, Md., but 
when Homer Kemp entered service 
in 1918, his father sold the farm 
because of the condition of his 
health. After the war the two 
formed the Kemp Produce Co., but 
in 1921 they purchased the site of 
the present main nursery, a farm 





Carville G. Akehurst. 


of 200 acres, named Bountiful Ridge 
because of the rocky ridge running 
through it. Their first catalogue 
was printed in 1923. Fruit trees 
are the firm’s specialty, although a 
general line of ornamentals has been 
grown. Annual production reached 
over 1,000,000 trees in 1937, but 
tapered off until now annual sales 
include about 500,000 fruit trees of 
various types and about 6,000,000 
small berry plants a year. The firm 
has patented several varieties of 
peaches, apples and small berries. 


Homer S. Kemp served as vice- 
president of his local Rotary Club 
in 1938-39 and has been secretary 
and treasurer of the Del-Mar-Va 
Peninsula Nurserymen’s  Associ- 
ation since 1934. He has been active 
in the Maryland Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation and in the A. A. N. for some 
years. Married in July, 1930, he 
has two sons, Homer George Kemp, 


10, and Richard Lee Kemp, 8. 
Carville G. Akehurst, who has 


been treasurer of the Maryland 
Nurserymen’s Association for the 
past five years, operates a nursery 
personally, specializing in azaleas for 
pot forcing, while being a member 
of the firm of Akehurst Bros., third 
generation of florists, growing green- 
house roses, at Fullerton, Md. He 
is 36 years old, married and has 
three sons, 12, 8 and 4 years of age. 


L. H. Willis, of the Hyattsville 
Nurseries, Hyattsville, Md., is sec- 
ond vice-president. 

Newly elected secretary of the as- 
sociation is Paul S$. Hofmann, who 
holds the same office in the Towson 
Nurseries, Inc., Towson, Md., with 
which he has been associated since 
1923, after being for eleven years 
with Deere & Co. (John Deere Plow 
Co.), Baltimore, Md. Born July 1, 
1890, at Baltimore, he was the eldest 
of seven children, the probable rea- 
son why, after a public school educa- 
tion, he went to work at an early 
age. Married at 22, he has a mar- 
ried daughter and two grandchildren, 
and a son, Paul, Jr., who is in the 
army air force at Tulsa, Okla. Al- 
ways interested in horticulture, he 
is, aside from the state and national 
nurserymen’s associations to which 
his company belongs, an associate 
member of the National Association 
of Gardeners, a fellow of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of London, 
England, and a member of the Amer- 
ican Horticultural Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is community chair- 
man for Towson in the Baltimore 
county 1944 victory garden program. 
For many years he has been treas- 
urer of the Court Building Associa- 








Homer S. Kemp. 


tion, Inc., a thriving organization in 
the community since 1916. 





NOW located in its new building, 
the Permalawn Products Co. is at 
Green Bay road and Noyes street, 
Evanston, IIl. 


ARTHUR F. FITZGERALD, un- 
til recently with the Chicago Plan 
Commission, has joined the execu- 
tive staff of Robert Bruce Harris, 
landscape architect, Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, a graduate of Harvard and 
Iowa Universities, is a specialist in 
the development of airports and land 
planning. 


DAMAGE estimated at several 
hundred dollars was caused when 
a serious woodland fire broke out 
April 13, burning field stock of the 
Red Oak Nurseries, Hope, R. I. 
Nearly three acres of small pines 
and shrubbery were destroyed before 
the local firemen brought the flames 
under control. This is part of the 
estate of the late Daniel A. Clarke. 














Paul S. Hofmann. 
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W. C. Harrison. 


Willard Crane Harrison, president 
and general manager of the Storrs & 
Harrison Co., Painesville, O., until 
its cessation of business, died April 
14, after a heart attack. He was 74 
years old. 

Mr. Harrison was born on the 
nursery at Painesville, May 9, 1869. 
As a boy he worked on days when 
there was no school at the famous 
nursery, which was established in 
1854 by Jesse Storrs. Mr. Storrs 
formed a partnership with J. J. Har- 
rison in 1858, and the nursery busi- 
ness was incorporated as the Storrs & 
Harrison Co. in 1881, with J. J. Har- 
rison as president. 

W. C. Harrison graduated from 
the Oberlin Business College, Ober- 
lin, after which he went to work in 
the nursery. After the death of his 
father, J. J. Harrison, in 1912, W. C. 
Harrison became president of the 
company, and in 1928 he took on 
also the duties of general manager. 
Mr. Harrison, an able executive, 
worked long and hard during the 
depression years to continue the 
business, which had become known 
in every state in the Union as well as 
in foreign countries. In 1940, the 
stock and land of the firm were sold 
to the Industrial Rayon Corp., whith 
sold the stock and leased part of the 
land to the successor company, 
Storrs & Harrison, Inc. 

Mr. Harrison married Blanche 
Hope Lewis, Marion, Pa., in 1903. 
Besides his widow, one son, James 
Lewis Harrison, now an executive at 
a Cleveland war factory, survives. 

Funeral services were held April 17 
at the home on North Ridge road, 
Painesville, and attended by his many 
friends from diverse walks of life. 
Burial was at Evergreen cemetery. 


Sgt. Omer S. Byers. 


Sgt. Omer S. Byers, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Don S. Byers, of the 
French Nursery Co., Clyde, O., died 
March 4 in Italy. Death came as a re- 
sult of wounds received in action, 
according to word received by his par- 
ents in a telegram from the War De- 
partment. The last letter from Ser- 
geant Byers was written February 18 
to his wife, and at that time he was 
in action in Italy. 

He was born at Clyde, June 30, 
1920, and was educated in the schools 
there. Prior to his induction, he was 
associated with his father and his 
uncle, Phil Byers, in the nursery busi- 
ness. He was a great-grandson of the 








late A. B. French, who established 
the nursery business at Clyde in 1863. 

He was inducted into the army 
January 8, 1942, and was sent to 
Camp Wolters, Tex. Later he was 
made a corporal and became an in- 
structor in the cadre service. His 
duties included teaching the use of 


W. C. Harrison. 


the Garand rifle. A wooden model 
of this gun, which Sergeant Byers 
and a friend made, attracted the at- 
tention of higher officers at the camp, 
who ordered the model reproduced 
for the use of each division. 

In June, 1943, he was made a staff 
sergeant and soon afterward was 
transferred to Fort George G. Meade, 
Md., where he was an instructor. He 
volunteered for overseas service and 
left the camp January 11, 1944, with 
an infantry division, with the rank 
of sergeant. 

Sergeant Byers was married to Miss 
Irene Ferkel, Clyde, August 20, 1942. 
Besides the widow, he is survived by 
his parents, two sisters, Mrs. Russell 
A. Senior, Jr., wife of a corporal in a 
medical division at Camp Adair, In- 
dependence, Ore., and Mrs. Lewis F. 
McClure, whose husband is attending 
a marine aviation school at Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; his maternal grandparents, 
three uncles and an aunt. 


Evert Guldemond. 
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A memorial service will be held at 
a future date at St. Paul’s Lutheran 
church, Clyde. It is expected that the 
service will be postponed until his sis- 
ters return home after their husbands 
are sent overseas. 


Evert Guldemond. 


Word has been received. from 
Boskoop, Holland, through the Red 
Cross, of the death of Evert Gulde- 
mond, owner of the Guldemond & 
Co. nurseries and _ internationally 
known as a grower and exporter of 
nursery stock. 

Mr. Guldemond was born at Bos- 
koop, January 20, 1865. He held 
many civic offices at that famous nurs- 
ery center. He was elected to the 
council in 1906 and held this office 
for thirty years. He became director 
of public utilities in 1916 and headed 
the school board from 1920 to 1936. 
In 1926 he was appointed vice-burgo- 
master and in 1932 he became park 
commissioner. He retired from active 
public life in 1936, thereafter serving 
only in an advisory capacity until his 
death. 

Survivors living in the United 
States include two sons, Cornelius K. 
Guldemond, Galesburg, Mich., and 
Martin P. Guldemond, Newport, 
R. I, and one daughter, Mrs. M. 
Van Hof, Newport, R. I. 


Charles C. Chapman. 


Charles Clarke Chapman, known 
as the father of the Valencia orange 
industry in California, died April 5 
at his ranch home, at Fullerton, Cal. 
He was 90 years old. 

Mr. Chapman went to California 
in 1894 and acquired large real estate 
holdings there. He was active in the 
incorporation of the city of Fuller- 
ton and served as its first mayor. 
He developed the popularity of the 
Valencia orange, opening the first Va- 
lencia orange show in Orange county. 
For fifty years he was president of 
the Placentia Orchard Co. In 1920 the 
California Christian College was 
founded and endowed by Mr. Chap- 
man, and in 1933 the name was 
changed to Chapman College in his 
honor. 





LLOYD POTTENGER, of the 
Pottenger Nursery, Indianapolis, Ind., 
is building a new sales building, 
made necessary by the loss of two 
of his tool sheds by fire in No- 


vember. 


FATHER of Carville G. Ake- 
hurst, treasurer of the Maryland 
Nurserymen’s Association, C. Ed- 
ward Akehurst died at the age of 
83, April 6, at Fullerton, Md., where 
his four sons operate the green- 
houses he established. 
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Plants for 


Either because so many herbaceous 
plants are at the height of their glory 
in June or because gardeners’ spirits 
are then at the boiling point, early 
summer is the most interesting time 
of the year. The reason is of less im- 
portance to nurserymen than the fact 
that June offers less sales resistance 
than any other month of the year. 
Realizing the truth of that statement, 
many growers of my acquaintance 
have arranged stretches of border 
plantings in their show grounds, sug- 
gesting the possibilities in certain 
felicitous combinations. It will be the 
purpose of these notes to point out 
certain associations which have been 
especially attractive in our experi- 
ments. 

Someone has said that “it was a 
happy thought of nature to bring the 
lupine into flower instantaneously 
with the bearded iris.” And it was a 
happy thought, I think, when the 
first gardener found out how lovely 
they can be combined in the bor- 
der. The idea is one answer to the 
complaint of many gardeners that 
irises have no agreeable companions. 
One difficulty quickly encountered 
here was to gain harmonious color 
combinations from the material at 
hand. For instance, the best strains 
of Russell lupines, with their pre- 
dominance of bicolors, often in harsh 
contrasts, introduce many a jarring 
note into one’s most cherished color 
schemes. It means, of course, that 
the careful grower will have to make 
selections among his seedling lupines 
and propagate the desired kinds vege- 
tatively. If you will try an orange 
colored lupine with a dark blue iris 
or a pale pink one with an iris of a 
mid-blue shade, you will understand 
what I mean, especially if you have 
been planting run-of-mine seedlings. 
It all leads up to the fact that we have 
been trying to turn our money over 
too rapidly. If we take time to select 
our better kinds and take further 
time to increase them from divisions, 
we shall not only give horticulture a 
lift, but benefit our own business in 
the end. 

Before going further with the sub- 
ject, it might be well to offer a few 
observations on the need for the care- 
ful planning of a border. There was 
a time, and that in the not too distant 
past, when the gardener’s chief con- 
cern was to make things grow. That 
was in the golden age of garden ex- 
ploration. Many of us were working 
with strange plants and had little or 








the June Hardy Border 


By C. W. Wood 


no guidance for our faltering steps. 
The literature was there, of course, 
but few of us had access to most of it, 
and periodicals were not so plentiful 
and not so helpful as they are today. 
Truthfully, those were the good old 
days—days of enthusiasm for strange 
tasks. And I am not thoroughly con- 
vinced that time spent in making 
things grow or, speaking more to the 
point, in growing them superbly well 
is time wasted. But times have 
changed, not necessarily for the 
worse, and we now have a majority of 
gardeners working toward the crea- 
tion of pleasing garden pictures. 
Therein are wedded the skill of the 
horticulturist and the talents of the 
artist, and the result is an age of gar- 
dening wherein beautiful pictures 
with living pigments are the goal. If 
we, as nurserymen, can help in the 
work by our own plantings, we shall 
truly be rewarded. 

I have a notion that more Oriental 
poppies would be used if gardeners 
were shown how to combine them 
with other plants for pleasing effects. 
That is an elementary problem, you 
may say, but not many gardeners 
seem able to solve it, if my observa- 
tions are correct. No matter how 
much we may admire the individual 
flower of type Papaver orientale, it 
remains a fact that it and many of its 
offspring are problem children when 
it comes to getting along with other 
inhabitants of the garden. In the 
first place, your customers should be 
shown that they cannot expect to 
realize satisfaction from the planting 
of these poppies singly in isolated 
spots, as is so often done. That 
merely means a spotted appearance 
which no amount of doctoring will 
correct; rather, the poppies should be 
planted in bold masses, being sure 
that their immediate neighbors tone 
down, instead of accentuate, the 
harshness of their colors. Flowers in 
soft shades of lavender, such as the 
old Iris Celeste and its modern coun- 
terparts; light blue and white Cam- 
panula persicifolia, white flowers of 
the same season, pale shades of the 
ever-useful catmint and Valeriana 
officinalis will be found useful in that 
role. Plants with gray or bluish foli- 
age, such as the nepetas of that per- 
suasion, are also useful here. 


And then there is the problem of 
vacant places when the poppies go to 
rest in early summer. Some gardeners 
try to solve that by having pot-grown 
annuals, but that is usually not satis- 





factory, for cbvious reasons. A better 
plan, in my experience, is to depend 
upon loose-growing perennials which 
make most of their top growth just 
before or immediately after the pass- 
ing of the poppies. The tall gyp- 
sophilas, especially paniculata, pacif- 
ica and oldhamiana, are ideally suited 
to that purpose, not only covering 
up the demise of the poppies, but 
giving another period of flower pro- 
duction to that area. The fall asters 
will also be found useful for the 
same purpose. 

The tall bearded irises are so pop- 
ular that one would think it unneces- 
sary to dress them up to attract fur- 
ther attention, but I find that pres- 
ent enthusiasts for these flowers can 
be induced to extend their purchases 
not only for irises, but also for the 
material to accompany them, and 
some persons who exclude irises en- 
tirely from their gardens because of 
the long season of drabness in a 
strictly iris planting can be converted 
to their use by suggestive plantings 
in the show grounds. Perhaps the 
best of all companions for irises are 
lupines, if harmonious associates are 
selected. Although I do not pretend 
to be an authority in these matters, 
I find that most advanced gardeners 
like to associate blue with yellow, 
pink with white, mauve and lavender 
with cream, brown with yellow, 
cream with pink and old rose with 
lavender, but why go on? For har- 
monious associations are without 
number. Aside from colors, the im- 
portant part of the association of 
lupines with irises is the perfect fit 
of the fountains of lupine foliage 
with the swordlike iris leaves and the 
contrast of the lupine spike with the 
heavy candelabra of the other. Try 
lupines with irises in your show gar- 
den and watch how they attract at- 
tention. 

Foxgloves, because of their spire 
effect, are admirable company for 
irises, if chosen with the usual color 
harmonies in mind. In fact, there 
are opportunities in the fawns, old 
golds, smoky shades and browns of 
foxgloves for the most striking con- 
trasts with special irises. Some gar- 
deners, and good ones too, use fox- 
gloves sparingly in their iris beds, 
but that, it seems to me, is the poor- 
est way to employ them; rather, fox- 
gloves should be used in bold masses, 
making islands of them, so to speak, 
among equally large or larger masses 
{Continued on page 26.]} 
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Fumigating with Paradichlorobenzene 


By Leon Croizat 


Little better than a glance at some 
standard text on insecticides (for in- 
stance, Shepard’s “The Chemistry 
and Toxicology of Insecticides,” 
1939) reveals that not much has 
so far been done with paradichloro- 
benzene as.a fumigating agent. I 
have used it twice in a small green- 
house (about 9x16x25 feet) and, be- 
lieving it has good possibilities, state 
here my findings. It should be clearly 
understood that these findings are 
not the result of carefully conducted 
experiments and that in stating them 
I merely have as my purpose to in- 
vite attention to this medium. 

Cyanide, as it is well known, can- 
not be safely used in houses contain- 
ing plant material of different kinds. 
Some plants stand it; others do not. 
Since cyanide, as Shepard tells us 
(p. 327) rapidly penetrates living 
cells, it quickly affects plants which 
prove nonresistant and kills them 
outright. To determine what is a 
fatal dose of cyanide is impossible 
beforehand, which in itself should 
rule out cyanide as a standard fumi- 
gating medium. I definitely know, 
for instance, that certain kinds of 
cactus (melocactus, so-called) will not 
stand cyanide, even in the dose and 
under the manner of application cus- 
tomary with plant quarantine. I may 
add that, while cyanide has great 
potency, it does not strike me as an 
ideal medium by any means. In hor- 
ticulture, as much as in medicine, 
the ideal fumigant or disinfectant is 
certainly not the one which is most 
toxic all around. 

The greenhouse I use for study 
contains an assortment of plants of 
many different groups, including a 
majority of succulents. Having fu- 
migated it once with a standard dose 
of cyanide, I had certainly no reason 
for being pleased when comparing 
losses with results. At the suggestion 
of a friend, I tried paradichloroben- 
zene first as a repellent and later as 
a fumigating medium. Pill bugs were 
one of my worst troubles. The green- 
house has a central pit; many plants 
were in ordinary butter tubs and 
set on boards to prevent the spread 
of nematodes by contact at the roots. 
These conditions soon proved to fa- 
vor the multiplication of pill bugs to 
an alarming extent. The usual army 
of white flies, thrips, slugs and cac- 
tus scale in time also entered the 
picture. 

In my last application of paradi- 
chlorobenzene I went to the limit, 
so far as I could figure this, in order 


to find out. About two pounds of 
crystals were spread on the floor of 
the house, in the pit and on the 
benches. After the crystals were 
spread, the house was kept closed 
for forty-eight hours. 

After the fumigation was over, the 
pit was carefully cleaned, many de- 
caying butter tubs were removed and 
boards and planks were taken out 
or were carefully inspected. This 
check yielded two live pill bugs, 
which, considering the extent of the 
infestation and the possibility open 
to the pest to seek refuge in ex- 
tremely well protected corners, speaks 
for itself. No live slug was found; 
no white flies nor thrips were left, 
and the tenacious cactus scale hung 
dead and dry to its old anchorages. 
As a fumigating agent, therefore, 
paradichlorobenzene rates exceeding- 
ly high. The effect it has on scale, 
particularly, is worth knowing, for 
this pest is almost out of control in 
an ordinary greenhouse. The sur- 
vival of something like a couple of 
pill bugs under the conditions would 
have been assured, had any other 
fumigating agent been used. 

Against this well nigh radical con- 
trol, the following damages were ob- 
served: 

(1) Loss of foliage. This was by 
no means widespread, the worst suf- 
ferer being a bougainvillea vine, 
which was defoliated, with the ex- 
ception of branchlets growing in deep 
shade. This loss would seem to be 
chiefly due to dehydration. On an- 
other ornamental, Mallotus apelta, 
older leaves fell off, but new leaves 
were fully undamaged. As a rule, 
leaves in the shade are scarcely, or 
not, affected. 

(2) Damage at some growing tips. 
Such type of damage was restricted 
and, almost without exception, not 
such as to hurt the plant materially. 
Certain cacti, such as Opuntia subu- 
lata and Pereskia aculeata, suffered 
most. 

(3) Breaking off of joints in plants 
bearing sharply marked new growth 
(opuntia again). The detached joints 
can usually be rooted once more. 

(4) Total loss. This type of dam- 
age was narrowly restricted to cer- 
tain sedums and kalanchoes. 

Since I have not tested paradi- 
chlorobenzene under experimental 
conditions, and I have certainly used 
it beyond the suggestion of ordinary 
caution, I cannot accurately tabulate 
these damages and losses against re- 
sults. I may state, however, that the 
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damages did not amount to a fraction 
of one per cent of the plants I grow. 
Clearly, sedums and delicate succu- 
lents with extremely watery leaves 
had better be fumigated with care. 
It will be seen, however, that there 
is no fumigating agent which is with- 
out ill effects on certain plants and 
that paradichlorobenzene is so sel- 
dom lethal as not to compare with 
cyanide as a potential killer of valu- 
able plants. 

In my experience, two things 
should be carefully avoided. They 
are: 
(1) Scattering the crystals of para- 
dichlorobenzene in places where they 
cannot easily be reached for removal 
or in immediate contact with the 
body of herbaceous plants. If this 
is done when the conditions of tem- 
perature are not favorable, the crys- 
tals stay and evaporate slowly. To 
dispose of the fumes, ventilation is 
necessary, which, in the cold season, 
means a loss of heat. Extremely ten- 
der growth, in addition, burns when 
placed in immediate contact with 
crystals. 

(2) Fumigating in cold weather. 
The crystals evaporate not only slow- 
ly, but plants that may be defoliated 
do not recuperate until the return 
of the good season. Since the foli- 
age and the growing tips appear to 
suffer most when fully exposed to 
light, fumigation should be resorted 
to on warm evenings and allowed to 
persist overnight when experiment- 
ing for results. 

Paradichlorobenzene, unlike cya- 
nide, is not a violent poison and is 
safe from the standpoint of human 
hazards. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, it may still be had in the mar- 
ket, and its cost is far from prohibi- 
tive. 

Even if it were to be proved that 
paradichlorobenzene has its best ap- 
plication as a means of control rather 
than as an eradicating agent, it would 
have its place in horticulture. I may 
state as my own impression that a 
comparison of the results and short- 
comings of cyanide and paradichloro- 
benzene will readily advise that the 
latter is to be preferred in many cases 
in which the former has so far been 
used for want of a better agent. It 
is desirable that the possibilities of 
paradichlorobenzene be carefully 
studied and tabulated, with a realiza- 
tion that cyanide works, of course, 
but does so as a violent poison. Plants 
known not to stand cyanide, for in- 

[Concluded on page 17.]} 
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C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


DRAWER B 


PHONES: 


: : MANCHESTER, CONN. 
4161, 4162, 4163 





SUPPLY LIMITED 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 





All Stock In Good Dormant Condition. 


SHRUBS, 2-Year 


The numerals following variety name indi- 
cate the size or sizes available; for instance 
(1) indicates 3 to 4 ft., (1-2) indicates 3 to 4 
ft. and 2 to 3 ft.. etc. 

Per10 Per 100 


3 to 4 ft. 
2 to 3 ft. 
18 to 24 ins. 
) 12 to 18 ins. 
Acanthopanax pentaphyllus (2-3-4), Caly- 
canthus floridus (4), Cornus alba sibirica 
(1), Forsythia 
ja dissima (2), 
(1-4), Lenicera tat. alba 
. Lenicera tat. rubra (1), eyo 


), = galllen (4): 

. Viburnuns dentatum 
(3-4), Viburnum molie (2-3-4), Viburnum 
opulus (3-4), Viburnum opulus sterile (4). 
Weigela rosea (4). 


HYDRANGEA P. G., 3 to 4 ft. 

HIBISCUS, Anemonaefiorus, Rubis, Boule 
de Feu, 12 to 18 ins. 

PORsEsErA, l-yr., field-grown, 12 to 18 
ns., 

LONICERA tat. rubra, 4 to 5 ft. 

LONICERA tat. rubra, 3 to 4 ft. 


VIBURNUM opulus sterile, 9 to 12 ins., br. Te 





SYRINGA—NAMED HYBRID LILACS 

—2-year Per10 Per 100 
(1) 12 to 18 ins., 2 br. $2.50 $20.00 
(2) 9 to 12 ins. 10.00 
Alphonse Lavallee (1-2), Charles Joly 
(1-2), Charles X (1-2), Congo (1-2), 
Dame Blanche (1-2), Jean Mace (1-2). 
Ludwig Spaeth (1-2), Marie LeGraye 
(1-2), Rubra de Marley (1-2). 











HEDGES 


BERBERIS THUNBERGI, trans. 


2 to 2% ft. 
18 to 24 ins. 
12 to 15 Ins. 
9 to 12 ins. 
BERBERIS THUNBERGI, 2-yr., 
15 to 18 ins., 3 or more br.. 
12 to 15 ins., 2 or more br. 
9 to 12 ins., 1 and 2 br. ... 
6 to 9 ins., land 2 br. ... 


40.00 
20.00 
11.00 





a THUNBERGI ATROPUR- 
UREA, 2-yr., sdigs. 


-} to 12 ins., 2 or more br. 4.00 35.00 











LIGUSTRUM IBOTA REGELIANUM 
(Regel Privet) 
18 to 24 ins., 2-yr., 
more br. 
12 to 18 ins., 
more br. ... 
LIGUSTRUM IBOLIUM 
(Ibolium Privet), 2-yr. 
2to 3ft., 4 or more br.. 
18 to 24 ins., 3 or more br.. 
9 to 12 ins., 1 and 2 br.... 
LIGUSTRUM OVALIFOLIUM 
(California Privet), 2-yr. 
to 3ft., 4 or more br.. 
18 to 24 ins., 3 or more br.. 
12 to 18 ins., 2 or more br.. 
§to12ins., 1 and 2 br.... 


VINES 


BIGNONIA RADICANS 
l-yr., No. 


CELASTRUS SCANDENS 


Per 100 
$ 5.00 
10.00 
7.00 


10.00 


1-yr., 
5.00 


1-yr., 

LONICERA cap. HALLIANA 
2-yr., No. 
2-yr., No. 2 ° 


ROSES 


Muitiples of 10 only. 
Per 10 Per 100 
(1) Extras, 4 br., 20 ins. up.... 5 
(2) No. 1, 3 br., 18 ins. up 40.00 


HYBRID TEAS 
Ami Quinard (1-2), Betty Grace Clark 
(1-2), Dainty Bess (2), Golden Charm (1-2), 
Yellow C de (1-2), Lady 
Hillingdon (1-2), Luxembourg (2), Mrs. 
Charles Bell (2), Pink Radiance (1-2), Red 
Radiance (1-2). 
HYBRID PERPETUALS 
Captain Hayward (1-2), Hen 
(2), Magna Charta (1-2), Pa 
(1-2), Prince Camille de Rohan 
Ulrich Brunner (1-2). 
RUGOSAS 





Nevard 
Neyron 
(1-2), 


Per 10 Per 100 
. 50 $40.00 
3.50 30.00 
20.00 
Hansa (1-2-3) 


Conrad F. Meyer (2-3), =3), 
Van- 


Rugosa Seedlings, mostly red (1-2-3), 
guard (2-3). 
POLYANTHAS 
(1) No. 1, 4 br., 
(2) No. 2, 3 br., 20.00 
(3) No. 3, 2 br., - 150 12.50 
Red Baby Rambler: (2). ‘Cecile Brunner 
(2), D. T. Poulsen (1-2), Else Poulsen (2). 
Golden Salmon (1-2), Ideal (2), Improved 
Lafayette (2), Triomphe Orleanais (2). 
PATENTED ROSES Per10 Per 100 
Narzisse $8.50 $80.00 
Texas Centennial 
Santa Anita 
Anzac 


Per10 Per 100 
10 ins. up. - 8 $35.00 
8 ins. up. 50 


6 ins. up. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


ORDER IN MULTIPLES OF 10 ITEMS 
MARKED * 

ACER DASYCARPUM 

14 to 16 ft. 

12 to 14 ft. 
ACER PLATANOIDES 

12 to 14 ft. . 

10 to 12 ft. . 

8 to 10 ft. ... 


Per10 Per 100 
$17.50... 
15.00 $125.00 


ACER SACCHARUM 
12 to 14 ft. ..... 


ACER SCHWEDLERI, Whips 


6to s8ft.. 
CATALPA BUNGETI, 2- 
4to 6 ft. 
*CRATAEGUS OXYACANTHA PAULI 
5 to 6 ft., 2-yr. br. 20.00 
*HYDRANGEA P. G., Tree 
Sto 4 ft. 
2to 3 ft. 
*MALUS IOENSIS PLENA 
(Bechtel’s Crab) 
18 to 24 ins. 
MORUS ALBA PENDULA 
(Tea’s Wpg. Mulberry) 
4to 6 ft., 2-yr. 
POPULUS EUGENEI 
10 to 12 ft. 
8 to 10 ft. 
6to 8 ft. 
POPULUS NIGRA ITALICA 
10 to 12 ft. 
6to 8 ft. 
PRUNUS PISSARDI 
Sto 6 ft. 


QUERCUS PALUSTRIS 


175.00 


6.00 
4.00 


50.00 
30.00 


4.00 35.00 


Sto 6 ft. 


ULMUS AMERICANA 
12 to 14 ft. 
10 to 12 ft. 
8 to 10 ft. 
6to § ft. 


Usual Terms And Conditions, Lots Of 10 Only. 


EVERGREENS 


Per 10 
CHAMARTE PARES PLUMOSA $ 
7 


onsanen PARIS PLUMOSA 
AUREA 


Be GP Be OUR, ccccosceccccesces 


are STRICTA 
12 tol . 
PICEA camensne 
18 to 24 ins. 
et EE wcécacunss 


roam Ny ter - mee 


244 tos 
to 2% ft. ... 
18 to 24 ins. ..... 
Be OD BP GE, ccccccccces 
PINUS MUGHO 
18 to 24 ins. 
15 to 18 ins. 


THUJA Yar wee Is 
3% to4 ° 
3 to3% ft. 
2% to3 Ts aewse 
Ss 03% &. .... 
18 to 24 ins. 
15 to 18 ins. 

THUJA Spuracta 
Be OP ee OE. ceecsinse 
15 to i: ins. 
12 to 15 ins. 

THUJA Y eer eeeereey NIG RA 
2% - 
2 
is A. 24 ins. 
15 to 18 ins. 

THUJA Srosewanne 
12 to 1 

om JA a ‘RAMIDAL Is 
2to2 2% f 
18 to 2 
16 to 18 ins. 

wen t-¥ SRRSRTE 
§tol 


7.50 


4 


— it et et BD 
Sire orate 
Ss $35 


wre 
ou 
ma 
~~ 
uw 


tt 2900 
191 SS 
ee 
SaS2Sz 


2 332232 23 2333: 


He ssszes 33 s3sze 
23% 


mre 
-—S— 
Sex 


2322 2 
2 222 = S222 =3 


- 
xs 


~_ 
a 
S 
- 
z 


2 eee 
& 333 
a -_ 
ass 


FRUIT TREES 


ORDER IN MULTIPLES OF 10 ONLY. 


APPLES Per10 Per 100 
(1) 11/16-in., 4% ft. 50 $50. 
(2) 9/16-in., 3% ft. 

(3) 7/16-in., 3 ft. up.. 
Baldwin (3), Cortland (3), 
Intosh (2-3), Kendall (1-2-3), 
Lodi (3), Melba (1-2-3), 
Astrachan (2-3), 
low Transparent (3), 
Transcendent Crab (1-2), 


PEACHES 
(1) 7/16-in. 
(2) 65/16-in. 
(3) 2 to 3 ft., whips 
Belle of Georgia (2-3), Carman (2-3). 
Champion (2), Early Elberta (2-3), Elberta 
(3), Golden Jubilee (3), J. H. Hale (3), 
Valiant (2). 
FIVE-IN-ONE PEACH 
7/16-in., Dormant Buds....... $9.50 
THREE-IN-ONE COMBIN avses 
TREE 
7/16-in., Dormant Buds. 
a Apricot, 1 Plum and 
Peach budded on Peach.).. 


ORANGE QUINCE, %-in. cal. 


PERENNIALS Field-Grown 


$1.20 per 10 $10.00 per 100 


Alyssum saxatile compactum, Anchusa 4 
ica, Anthemis kelwayi, Funkia variegata 
Rudbeckia Golden Glow, Viola cornuta, yel- 
low, white and blue. 


Early Mc- 
Oboe (1-2-3) 
‘litem, (1-2-3), Red 
Red Gravenstein (3),' Yel- 
Dolgo Crab (1-2-3), 
Whitney (2-3) 


Per10 Per 100 
$4.50 $4 


Per 10 Per 100 
$85.00 


er10 Per 100 


1 
-$9.50 $85.00 
- 6.00 55.00 


ROSE SEEDLINGS 


eee 1 1 SAPSTTEA, Per 1000 
o 3 mm. .....-. $8.00 
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Our Stake in the World Fruit Situation 


You know, of course, that food- 
stuffs are an important factor in our 
international trade, but have you 
realized that fruit tops the list of our 
food exports? Fruit ranks first in 
importance among foods exported 
from the United States, with an av- 
erage annual value of $87,000,000 
in the ten years prior to this war. 
Among all our agricultural exports, 
fruit is outranked in value only by 
cotton and tobacco. 


Every grower in this country, 
whether he has personally exported 
his fruit or not, has had a definite 
stake in the export market. Every 
bushel of apples which has left these 
shores in the past years has made the 
home market just that much more 
attractive. For more than a century 
we have been exporting apples to 
Europe in ever-increasing quantities. 
In fact, the export market has fre- 
quently been referred to as the safety 
valve of our apple industry. Exports 
in some years ran as -high as sixteen 
per cent of our commercial crop as 
against an average movement of 
around ten to twelve per cent. Trans- 
lated into terms of bushels this has 
meant the removal of some 12,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 bushels of apples 
which otherwise would have been 
placed upon our domestic market. 
During the twenties and _ thirties, 
when supplies were often far in ex- 
cess of requirements and the market 
was depressed, it is not difficult to 
visualize how much worse the posi- 
tion might have been had this addi- 
tional 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 
bushels not been sailing the seven 
seas. 

In short crop years or under con- 
ditions such as those existing today, 
the value of an export market loses 
some of its importance. Momentarily, 
however, we are having quite a new 
experience, a situation where require- 
ments are far in excess of supply 
coupled with unprecedented spending 
power. None of us is naive enough, 
however, to believe that this condi- 
tion will continue; therefore, we are 
asking ourselves the question of what 
will our relationship be with respect 


Address on “The World Fruit Situation 
and Postwar Problems,” by Fred A. Motz, 
international commodity specialist, Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, United 
States Department of Agriculture, before 
the recent annual meeting of the Tennes- 
see Nurserymen’s Association, at Nashville. 


By Fred A, Motz 


to the rest of the world when hos- 
tilities cease and world commerce is 
resumed. 

For many years growers regarded 
the overseas market as a dumping 
ground, not only for their surpluses, 
but for offgrade fruit as well. Fol- 
lowing World war I, however, a 
great change took place in the in- 
ternational fruit picture and many 
long-established practices became ob- 
solete. Important shifts occurred in 
the location of the industry itself. 
Countries which were unknown from 
a horticultural point of view sud- 
denly sprang into international prom- 
inence. We witnessed a substantial 
increase in both production and con- 
sumption. Many new varieties were 
introduced which revolutionized con- 
sumer habits and broke down long- 
established trade customs Great 
strides were made in production 
methods and in the physical han- 
dling of the crop itself. Higher pack- 
ing standards were almost universally 
adopted. Precooling, improved meth- 
ods of refrigeration, preripening and 
conditioning are all products of the 
past two decades. 


In addition, the world transporta- 
tion system has been practically rev- 
olutionized. Many new lines were 
organized with fleets of ships designed 
especially for carrying fruit. Other 
lines had their ships re-engined and 


reconditioned to establish more fre- 
quent, faster and regular sailing 
schedules. This permitted the suc- 
cessful transport of highly perishable 
products over great distances, thus 
providing world markets with an 
abundance and variety of supplv 
which a few years ago was consid- 
ered impossible. There is perhaps no 
period in the history of commercial 
fruit growing when so many changes 
have occurred on such a large scale 
and over so wide an area as those 
which took place during the period 
between the two world wars. 


Time does not permit me to elab- 
orate on any of the above points, but 
it would not be difficult to spend an 
hour or more in discussing the devel- 
opment of the South African decid- 
uous industry or the Palestine citrus 
industry or the Argentine or Bra- 
zilian industries and the stakes for 
which they are playing in winning 
their proportionate share of the 
world’s markets. The record shows 
that prior to 1930 Belgium was the 
principal pear-exporting country of 
the world, but was replaced by the 
United States in the volume of pears 
moving in international trade. Grape 
exports from the United States in- 
creased from 172,000 pounds in 1921- 
22 to 80,000,000 pounds in 1938-39. 
Exports of oranges and grapefruit 
from Palestine increased from 2,000,- 











MUGHO PINE 
TRANSPLANTS 


Mugho Pine is a real war casualty. 
When present supply of liners is 
gone no more will be available as 
seed for the true dwarf type was all 
imported and none has come in 
since 1939. Seedlings are no longer 
to be had. Line out some of these 
genuine true dwarf Mugho while still 
available. 


Per 100 Per 1000 
4to6ins., X 
6 to 9 ins., X 
J): fn 
4 to 6 ins., XX 
6 to 9 ins., XX 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 


STURGEON BAY, WIS. 
Growers of Lining-Out Stock since 1864. 
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DOWAX 
* Retards Evaporation 
* Conserves Vital Moisture 


* Discourages Borer Attack 
* Eliminates Wrapping, Except 


on Thin Bark Varieties. 


Dowax, a remarkable scientific wax emulsion, con- 
serves the natural moisture within trees and shrubs, 
making it possible to transplant them at any season 
of the year. It can be used on trees in either the 
dormant or foliage stage, and one application will 
serve for an entire season. Write for additional 
information. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia «+ Washington + Cleveland + Chicago + St. Lovis + Houston 
San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 


000 boxes in 1928-29 to over 15,000,- 
000 boxes in 1938-39. During the 
past ten years Argentina as a fruit- 
producing nation has risen from a 
place of obscurity to one of interna- 
tional importance. Freight loading 
of apples from the Rio Negro valley 
alone increased from 135,000 boxes 
in 1932 to 3,500,000 and that pears 
from the same area rose from 202,- 
000 boxes in 1932 to around 4,000,- 
000 in 1943. And so on ad infinitum. 


While production had shown a 
phenomenal increase in all parts of 
the world before the war, the orchards 
and vineyards in the combat zones 
indicate a serious decline in produc- 
tion. In the European theater fruit 
growing has been one of the greatest 
of agricultural casualties, largely be- 
cause of neglect, lack of essential pro- 
duction materials, disruption of trans- 
portation and distribution facilities 
and adverse weather conditions. 


In Europe the winters of 1939-40 
and 1941-42 are said to have been 
the most severe on record, resulting 
in severe loss of fruit trees. In Ger- 
many alone it is reliably estimated 
that the mortality will exceed 60,000,- 
000 trees, or more than one-third of 
the total prewar tree population. In 
Finland it is reported that the in- 
dustry has been almost entirely wiped 





EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of all worth-while 
Pyramidal and Spreading Evergreens. 
HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. NURSERY 


P. ©. Box 1747 3 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Nurseries at Brown Deer. 








JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA 


Field-grown, three times transplanted, branched, 6 to 8 ins. 
$8.00 per 100. 


Strong Rooted Tip Cuttings 
$3.50 per 100 $30.00 per 1000. 


J. B. BEALLE, Greenwood, Miss. 











DAPHNE CNEORUM 


DIVISIONS for lining out. 
$6.00 per 100; $50.00 per 1000 
Check with order. 
EDEN NURSERIES 
Eden, N. Y¥. 


Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
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out, and we learn that serious damage 
occurred all the way from the Scan- 
dinavian countries south to the Med- 
iterranean and Black seas. We are 
also told that the production of 
oranges in Spain has declined from 
a prewar average of 36,000,000 boxes 
to 15,000,000, while in Palestine pro- 
duction has dropped from 15,000,000 
to 5,000,000 boxes. 


Based upon such information as 
is available, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the world fruit picture has 
undergone another radical change. 
The problem in which you and I are 
now interested is the part which this 
country is going to play in meeting 
these changed conditions. 

During the twenties and thirties 
vigorous campaigns were conducted 
in Europe to make the people more 
fruit-conscious so that they might 
conserve the ever-increasing supplies 
imported from all corners of the 
earth. The campaigns were a success; 
appetites were created, and the mar- 
kets became clearing houses for the 
world’s offerings. 

The one thing we are certain of is 
that the European appetite for fresh 
fruit, having been frustrated for so 
long, has been sharpened to a keen 
edge. From England especially we 
hear about the monotony of the diet 
and what they would give for just 
one orange or grapefruit or apple. 
We also know that after the war is 
over Europe will need to import large 
quantities of agricultural products; 
what we do not know, however, is 
the priority rating which will be ac- 
corded to fruits. It is not alone a 
question of consumer needs and of 
availability of shipping space. The 
over-all problem will revolve around 
the amount of funds or goods for 
international trading purposes which 
each country will be able to salvage 
or produce in the wake of the eco- 
nomic chaos of war. 


We do not have to be financial 
experts to recognize the magnitude of 
the problem. We can see why it is 
altogether likely that the different 
types of restrictive controls, which 
operated before the war and which 
have become even stronger during 
the struggle, will continue in some 
form or other to operate for some 
time after hostilities cease. This coun- 
try is playing an important military 
part in the European theater and I 
sincerely hope that we will maintain 
an equally important stature when 
the postwar plans are being devel- 
oped and formalized. We have ac- 
cepted the curtailment of fresh fruit 
shipments abroad in the proper spirit, 
knowing full well that the utilization 
of all available shipping space with 


strategic military material took prec- 
edence over desirable but not neces- 
sarily essential goods in the military 
sense. 

Our fruit industry, however, while 
quite willing to sacrifice its overseas 
outlets as a wartime measure, is not 
conceding the permanent loss of the 
export market, nor does it expect to 
give up its proper share in it. 

In the light of such information 
as is available, the market demand 
for certain fruits, especially apples, 
during the next decade or two ap- 
pears to be quite encouraging. In 
the United States many trees, and in 
certain instances whole orchards, 
have been removed and wisely so 
because of.reasons familiar to all of 
you. Obsolete varieties and unpro- 
ductive or submarginal orchards have 
no place in the present picture. While 
production in the United States has 
been well maintained despite the re- 
duction in tree numbers, the question 
arises as to how long present produc- 
tion can hold up without replace- 
ment. The long-time outlook for ap- 
ples appears bright, especially for 
orchards planted on good soils and 
on favorable sites. 


With a heavy loss of fruit trees 
in Europe and a reasonable demand 
for imported supplies, for a period 
following the war, prospects from 
the American export point of view 
look rather encouraging. 


With regard to peaches I am less 
optimistic. Peach growers along the 
Atlantic seaboard are expected to run 
into some difficult marketing years 
with supplies outstripping demand. 
This is especially true under our pres- 
ent system of distribution. While 
peach plantings generally in the east 
appear to be unwarranted, there are 
numerous locations, no doubt, in other 
areas where peaches and perhaps cer- 
tain other fruits could be planted at 
this time to advantage. 

Peaches from the southern surplus 
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areas often fail to penetrate into 
other areas where supplies are shorts 
A few well selected sites, therefore? 
in certain parts of the country would 
seem justified, especially when cater- 
ing to a local trade or near-by market. 
The same principle could be applied 
to certain other horticultural prod- 
ucts. » 

The question, however, which I 
should especially like to bring to your 
attention is the extent to which this 
country should participate in world 
horticultural affairs. For example, 
the question of United States’ par- 
ticipation in the Empire Fruits Coun- 
cil in London was raised before the 
war and we are told that serious con- 
sideration is now being given to the 
question of including certain other 
non-Empire countries in addition to 
the United States. Should the United 
States be asked to become a part of 
such an international council and 
should it accept, the problem imme- 
diately arises as to who should speak 
for the United States and on whose 
behalf. It is my personal opinion 
that in order to meet on equal terms 
with representatives of other coun- 
tries, we should have in this country 
an accredited council which would 
be authorized to advise with our re- 
sponsible government officials on be- 
half of the fruit interests of the 
country in respect to such interna- 
tional undertakings. In each of the 
countries now operating within the 
framework of the Empire Fruits 
Council there is a national organiza- 
tion, representative of the fruit in- 
dustry as a whole and in whose be- 
half the spokesman at the Empire 
Council expresses himself. We are 
the only major fruit-producing coun- 
try normally dependent upon exports 
which is not equipped with some kind 
of industry body representing all hor- 
ticultural interests which is capable 
of dealing with international prob- 





Viburnum Burkwoodi, pots 
Lilac, Villosa, 12 to 18 ins., T 


Buddleia Ile de France, pots 





LINING -OUT STOCK 


Forsythia Intermedia, 12 to 18 ins., T 
Viburnum Lentago, 12 to 18 ins., T 


Euonymus Carrierei, 8 to 12 ins., T 
Globe Barberry (Pat. No. 189), 4 to 6 ins., T 


Hundreds of other desirable items listed in our 
Spring Wholesale Catalogue. 


BURTON'S HILL TOP NURSERIES 


Casstown, Ohio 
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lems, in collaboration with the gov- 
ernment. 

I do not believe it will be a mat- 
ter of choice whether quantitative as 
well as qualitative controls over im- 
ports and exports are to be exercised 
in the postwar world. But it is a 
matter of choice how the United 
States government and the United 
States producing and distributive in- 
terests prepare themselves to meet the 
situation. 

We have an excellent basis for such 
an advisory body in the already es- 
tablished and active horticultural so- 
cieties, trade and marketing organi- 
zations and commodity associations. 
As individuals we cannot address our- 
selves to foreign governments. Neither 
can government representatives act 
for you successfully without the bene- 
fit of your working knowledge, your 
concept of hopes and desires and 
your support. The United States 
spokesman who participates in any 
international fruit council must be 
your representative, the representa- 
tive of a common, agreed-upon point 
of view. He must represent, and not 
improvise, but he can do so only if 
the industry decides and defines what 
it wants and what responsibilities it 
is willing and able to undertake. 





FUMIGATING WITH PARA- 


DICHLOROBENZENE. 
[Concluded from page 12.] 


stance, should never be exposed to 
it. The pests they might harbor will 
die, of course, but so will these plants. 

In the work of Shepard which I 
have cited, data are given to show 
that adult pests are disposed of by a 
saturated atmosphere of paradichloro- 
benzene as follows: Clothes moth in 
three hours; flour beetle in five 
hours; bedbug in four hours. In view 
of these results, it seems quite prob- 
able that scale, pill bugs, white flies, 
slugs and thrips may be brought 
under control, when not wholly ex- 
terminated, by a fumigation of para- 
dichlorobenzene lasting overnight, 
without any damage being done to 
the miscellaneous assortment of 
plants usually found in an ornamen- 
tal greenhouse, or in greenhouses 
where seedlings of different kinds are 
grown for commercia! propagation. 
Cutworms, too, serious pests under 
certain conditions and at certain 
times, may be controlled or extermi- 
nated by these same crystals. 

THE Carl A. Hansen who opened 
a flower shop at Kalispell, Mont., in 
March is not the nurseryman of 





FLOWERING SHRUBS 


We offer the following at these special close-out prices for immediate ship- 


CALIFORNIA PRIVET 


Per 1000 
10,000 6 to 9 ins. ....... 
4,000 12 to 18 ins. ... 
10,000 18 to 24 ins. 
3,000 2 to 3 ins. apd actins 

Can also furnish Althaea Boule de Feu, Amorpha Fruticosa, Hydrangea 
Quercifolia (divisions); Lonicera Fragrantissima, Tatarica Rosea and Rubra; 
Rhus Canadensis, Robinia Hispida, Spiraea Billiardi Rosea and Callosa Rosea, 
and Cornus Florida, seedlings in lining-out sizes, 6 to 12 inches and 12 to 
18 inches. 

The following in light-grade shrubs and lining-out stock: Deutzia Crenata 
and Pride of Rochester, Forsythia Fortunei and Intermedia, Lonicera Tatarica 
Alba, Rosea and Rubra; Spiraea Thunbergi and Arguta. Lombardy Poplar 
whips and many other items in small lots. 


SPECIAL PRICES — SEE TRADE LIST 


See our spring trade list or March 15 issue of the American Nurseryman 
for prices, less discount of 10 per cent for orders under $20.00, 20 per cent 
for orders of $20.00 to $50.00 and 25 per cent on orders over $50.00, plus 
usual 5 per cent discount for cash with order. 


Wire orders Western Union collect orders of $20.00 to $50.00. Wire or 
phone reverse charges on orders over $50.00. 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. Me Minnville, Tenn. 








COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


Per 100 Per 1000 
60,000 2-yr., S. (2-0), 1 to 4-in. nant J $ 9.00 
40,000 3-yr., S. (3-0), 2 to 6-in. ........ said 14.00 
100,000 4-yr., T. close (2-2), 3 to 6-in. . - 24.00 
These trees grown from seed from cones hand- pic sked from blue trees in 


Colorado. 
MUGHO PINE 
Per 100 Per 1000 


., 1. close (2-2), 3 to 7-in. $5.00 $24.00 
, T 6x6 ins. (2-2), 3 to 8-in., w 8.50 44.00 
Price of other Spruce, Pine and Fir on request. 
ALL MICHIGAN-GROWN 
WALTER A. STUDLEY NURSERY, Dept. AN, Fennville, Mich. 








HANSEN BUSH CHERRY 


One of the fastest selling items for catalogue or agents, especially this year 
with the shortage of fruit tree stocks. A leading fruit plant and ornamental. 
We have a splendid lot of the Latest Improved Selections. We can supply 
many photos, cuts, colored prints, etc. 

Size Grade Per 1000 

12 to 18 ins., 2-yr., branched $ 75.00 
18 to 24 ins., 2-yr., branched....................0--c0- 100.00 
2to 3 ft. 2-yr., branched 125.00 

3 to 4 ft., 2-yr., branched 150.00 

Super Grade, 2 to 3 ft., 3-yr., well branched.. 25.00 200.00 
Super Grade, 3 to 4 ft., 3-yr., well branched.. 30.00 250.00 


CARL A. HANSEN NURSERY Brookings 


South Dakota 








Wholesale Growers o 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


rries—our special 
Limited supply of Hyd +" 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
Write For Our Wholesale Trade List 


rangea P. G. in 
18 to 24-inch and 12 to "-inch for spring 


Brookings, S$. D., but a former em- 
“POSTER NURSERY COMPANY, ine. 
69 Orchard 8t., Fredonia, N. 


ployee of wholesale florists at Min- 
neapolis and Detroit. 


W. &T. Smith Corporation 
Telephone 2689 GENEVA, N. Y¥. 
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In the Country’s Service 


HEWLETT W. LEWIS, formerly 
with the Lewis Nurseries, Inc., 
Roslyn, N. Y., is now a private in 
the army engineers, serving over- 
seas. 


THE former operator of the Red 
Mill Nursery, Peekskill, N. Y., now 
in service, has this address: Pvt. T. 
Frank King, Hq. War Dept., M. C. 
Bldg. 865, Fort Myer, Va. 


FLOYD BASS, JR., New Augusta, 
Ind., is home on leave after graduat- 
ing as a second lieutenant at San 
Angelo, Tex. May 5 he will report 
to Lincoln, Neb., to be assigned to 
a Flying Fortress crew. 


W. R. (BILL) HEARD has been 
promoted from technical sergeant to 
master sergeant, headquarters 11th 
engineering training group, Camp 
Abbott, Ore. He is the son of C. H. 
Heard, of Heard’s Landscape Nurs- 
eries, Des Moines, Ia. 


JUST a month in the army, Wil- 
liam M. Allen is in Co. D, 68th 
medical training battalion, Camp 
Barkeley, Tex. He was part owner 
and general manager of Allen’s Nurs- 
ery, La Porte, Ind., at present being 
operated by William M. Allen, Sr. 


SAILING with a_ replacement 
company, Lieut. Ralph C. Griffing is 
now in the British isles and may be 
addressed APO 813, c/o Postmaster, 
New York city, N. Y. He is the 
son of W. C. Griffing, of the Griff- 
ing Nurseries, Beaumont, Tex. The 
latter's nephew, Dick Griffing, sailed 
last month from New York, as a 
radio operator in the merchant ma- 
rine. 


SGT. JAMES A. MILLER, son of 
Andrew Miller, superintendent of 
the Riverside Nursery, Berne, Ind., 
is in the naval hospital at Seattle, 
Wash., recuperating from wounds 
suffered while serving as a para- 
trooper with the marines in the 
south Pacific. He was wounded in 
one leg and spent three months in 
a hospital in the Pacific area before 
returning to the United States. 


WITH all three of his sons in 
service, J. R. Palmer is putting in 
long days moving the nursery stock 
of J. R. Palmer & Sons to forty 
acres within the town limits of 
Blackduck, Minn., and working on 
a log project to get 20,000 feet of 
lumber to build with there. His 
son Clifford is a flight officer in Eng- 
land, Robert is a technical sergeant 
in England and Frederick is a mail 
clerk in a paratroop regiment. 


WHEN Otto Bossler, on a day’s 
leave from the naval training sta- 
tion at Great Lakes, visited the D. 
Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill., one 
day last month, he doffed his gob’s 
uniform for dungarees to wield a 
spade as he used to do in his nurs- 
ery at Belleville, Ill. 





H. T. ZOLLINGER WRITES 
FROM SOUTH PACIFIC, 


Among the letters read at the 
meeting of the Kentucky Nursery- 
men’s Association from the sons of 
members in service was a lengthy one 
from a south Pacific island written 
by H. T. Zollinger, son of Theo Zol- 
linger, owner of the Ridgeway Nurs- 
eries, St. Matthews, Ky. Excerpts 
from this letter follow: 

“At present I am on an island in 
the Pacific. I am a member of Acorn 
five, an air operations unit. My rank 
is radioman second class and I am 
attached to the aviation division of 
Acorn five. I will try to go into de- 
tail as much as censorship will permit 
concerning the island. 

“As islands go, this is the choicest 
island of them all in the matter of 
sanitation, livability, disease, etc. 
When we first landed I had a sinking 
feeling in my stomach to realize this 
was to be my home for some time. 
All I could see was jungles. It was 
pretty rugged for a few weeks, but 
now the jungles have been pene- 
trated and thinned out, and instead of 
having to cut our way through to 
some objective, we have roads, jeeps 
and other military vehicles. There 
are camps all over the island—army, 
marines, Seabees and navy. Of all 
the camp areas, ours is far the best 
by comparison. We have showers, 
an ice plant, a picture show and other 
buildings such as ship's store, laun- 
dry, etc., for our convenience. Our 
tents are by far the best on the island 
because we have wooden decks in 
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them and they are elevated so that 
we do not have to live on the ground. 
We have screened in the tent that 
I live in; so you understand that our 
living quarters are as good as is hu- 
manly possible. 

“The Seabees built an air strip in 
record time. I think it was in thir- 
teen days and all of that time was 
during the hardest rains you can 
imagine. The rainfall here averages 
over the 100 mark in inches yearly 
and I believe it is near the 200 mark. 

“I have undergone several bomb- 
ings and they are not moments of 
preference, I can assure you. The 
first one probably scared me more 
than any of the others because it was 
a new experience to me and, also, 
I did not possess a fox-hole. In fact, 
I saw the bomber and stood around 
watching it for some time before it 
went into its dive. I thought it was 
one of ours for some time and, then 
too, I didn’t think it looked like one 
I had seen before. Soon I heard a 
shooshing sound (they definitely do 
not whistle, as most people think) 
and it came nearer and nearer. I 
threw myself on the ground just be- 
fore the explosion and I dug in the 
ground with my elbows until I wore 
all the skin off them. Talk about 
being scared, brother, I was shaking 
all over. The bomb fell over a hun- 
dred yards away, but I was sure it 
was going to land right beside me. 
I've had them land much closer to 
me, but none has scared me like the 
first one. The first few raids I went 
through, I couldn't get to my$fox- 
hole fast enough, but soon I began 
to take more time. I have entered 
that thing feet first, head first, and 
just any way to get there, but I have 
learned that I can avoid injury and 
scratches by taking a little more time 
to get in it. Incidentally, I have dug 
or helped dig no fewer than ten fox- 
holes and I feel I am getting to be 
quite an artist at it. I will be able 
to show my brother nurserymen a 
few new slants on the art of using a 
shovel when I get back home. 

“The island is inhabited by a few 
natives. From them I have picked 








RADIANCE ROSES 


2-yr., Field-grown 


30 at 100 Rate 
WILLIS NURSERY 


Per 10 Per 100 
$3.50 $30.00 
3.50 30.00 


Ottawa 
Kansas 
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BoBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists 


America’s Leading Specialists in:— 


Deciduous Azaleas 
including the best named varieties 
of Mollis, Pontica and Rustica 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 


20 leading varieties 
Dogwoods—pPink and white 
Ginkgos and Lindens 


Vines 
Headquarters for English Ivy 


Perennials and Roses 
in varieties not obtainable 
elsewhere 


Write for Catalogue 
Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, N. J. 











Some Good 
JUNIPER UNDERSTOCK 


20,000 JUNIPER ~_ 
2-yr., T. 
$5.00 per 100; $35.00 per 1000. 
(Fall 1944 Shipment.) 


E. D. ROBINSON 


Sales Agency 
Wallingford, Conn. 





Evergreens 


Barberry 


Privet 
Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 
Thuja occiden 


Priced per 1000. Cash. 
3 to 6 ins.. eo r4 9 to 12 ins. .$18.00 
6 to 9 ins..10.00 12 to 18 ins.. 25.00 
Write for new list. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charette, Vt. 











up some of my style of dressing. They 
are very scantily attired and I wasn’t 
here long before I understood why. 
The heat is terrific. I have learned 
that the less you wear, the less laun- 
dry you will have to do. I have al- 
ready told you that we have a laun- 
dry on the island now, and you can 
bet that I am one of the patrons. 
Otherwise I am afraid that I would 
have gone completely native and ac- 
quired a sarong and G-string affair. 
You get the general idea that I don’t 
like the idea of being a washer- 
woman. 

“In addition to the natives on the 
island, there are innumerable lizards 
of every color, hue, length, breadth 
and size. Also there are mosquitoes, 
chiggers and other insects the like 
of which I never saw before. There 
are all types of beautiful birds and 
they seem to thrive without any 
sleep. The parrots squawk all night 
and at first they used to keep me 
awake with their musicless singing 
if that is what it is called. There is 
a huge bat that flies around at night. 
They are called ‘flying foxes.” It is 
said that they will attack you if oc- 
casion warrants it. I want no share 
of it. Several times I have seen wild 
boars run across the road in front of 
me. I definitely want no encounter 
with them, although a pork chop 
would be appreciated. The curse of 
the island is the chigger. They seem 
to thrive in such abundance that 
there is simply no riddance of them. 
They are particularly fond of my 
ankles and legs, and thus far have 
been my constant companions. 

“We have organized a softball 
league here on the island. There are 
teams from the navy, marines, army 
and Seabees. Our team, of which I 
am a member, has not lost a game to 
date. Those gallant marines, as they 
are referred to, do not shine on the 
ball field with the same brilliance as 
elsewhere. This evening we won a 
tight game from the marines, 1-0. 
A thriller to us, but a heartbreaker 
to the marines. We have a lot of 
fun and it seems hard to realize that 
we have a ball diamond here in the 
jungles where not long ago a mos- 
quito had to use all his cunning to 
navigate through them. 

“As for landscaping on the island, 
it seems as though a nurserymen’s 
convention was held here on the 
island ages ago and every member 
made a contribution. As a result, 
there have sprung up coconut trees, 
banana trees, ebony and so many 
species that I do not know. Then 
there are flowers, vines, undergrowth, 
weeds, grass and moss. All seem to 
have been cast to the four winds in 
the beginning, and the result, when 
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LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


SEEDLINGS 


100 1000 
sa fraseri, 4 to 6 ins.....$ 3.00 $25.00 
Picea canadensis, 4to Gins. 3.00 25.00 
albertiana, 


25.00 
25.00 


90.00 
40.00 


8 to 10 ins., tr. 
Pinus mughus, 4 to 8 ins.. 
Pinus nigra (austriaca), 

8 to 10 ins 
Pseudotsuga douglasi, 

6 to 8 ins 


CUTTIN GS 


From 2}4-in. pots. 
$12.00 per 100, 500 or over at 
$10.00 per 100 
Ilex crenata bullata. 
lumosa. 


depressa p 
horizontals Bar Harbor. 


35.00 
25.00 


Thuja occidentalis gioboes novum. 
Thuja occidentalis pyramidalis. 


GRAFTED STOCK 


From 2}4-in. pots. 
100 


Ilex opaca femina Farage 
Ilex opaca femina Hookstraw 3.25 


Thuja occ. elegantissima 
a occ. lutea Peabody 
a orientalis aurea nana.. 2.50 
ja orientalis elegantissima 2.25 
Thee orientalis conspicua .... 2.25 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, N. J. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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we set foot here, was a jungle. From 
carpenters among the Seabees I have 
learned 168 different types of wood 
had been found on the island. 

“I spent some time in Australia. 
The people there have strange ex- 
pressions. However, they like the 
Yanks and do their utmost to let us 
know they appreciate our presence 
in their country. The traffic there is 
just the reverse of ours in the states, 
and each time I crossed the street I 
was taking my life in my own hands 
until I became familiar with which 
direction to stop, look and listen. I 
got my hair cut in a tobacconist shop, 
bought aspirin at a chemist store, 
drank malts in a milk bar, went to 
shows and sat in stalls or circles. 
Everything is called by a different 
name than we know it back home. 
The streetcars were called trams and 
I trammed my way all over the city. 
One thing that they have in Australia 
that approaches Kentucky is horses. 
They are lovers of beautiful horses, 
and horse races seem to be their na- 
tional pastime. 

“My health is O. K. and I am get- 
ting along fine. I take my atabrine 
religiously and visit the sick bay at 
the slightest scratch. We have a fine 
bunch of pharmacist’s mates and doc- 
tors with us, and they have kept the 
health on this island very high. The 
natives have been engaged to spray 
some kind of solution on each water 
puddle to kill breeding of mosquitoes, 
and malaria on the island has been 
very low.” 


FRUITS OR SHADE TREES. 


When you stop to think that each 
issue of the American Nurseryman 
is seen by 5,000 nurserymen all over 
this country, you realize that some 
one or other of them is likely to be in 
need of stock for which you may not 
find demand locally. Whether you 
have to offer fruit trees or shade 
trees, your experience is likely to be 
like this: 

“The results from our advertising 
have been very satisfactory. While 
we realize that there is a good de- 
mand for fruit trees, we find that 
there is always one of your readers 
who can use odd varieties and sizes 
which might prove difficult to sell 
otherwise.”"—I. E. Ilgenfritz’ Sons 
Co., Monroe, Mich., April 10, 1944. 

“We are sold out of the pin oaks 
as the result of our advertisement in 
your April 1 issue."—Winfield Nurs- 
eries, Winfield, Kan., April 15, 1944. 








BOYS have been found a satisfac- 
tory means of meeting the labor prob- 
lem by H. A. Fitzgerald, Glenolden, 
Pa. 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


LAW. 


The writer is over three score and 
ten years of age; yet only recently 
did it dawn upon him that his mental 
processes were directly opposed to an 
immutable and universal law, which 
might be described as the law of 
change. 

Possibly it is due to a faulty sys- 
tem of education and to the short 
period that a human being is on earth 
that things appear to be static when 
the whole of creation is dynamic, 
constantly in motion. 

Our education through the cen- 
turies has been by formulas, creeds, 
dogmas and customs, that had a tend- 
ency to make us believe that creation 
was a finished job, whereas it is still 
going on. We do not know from 
whence we came or whither we are 
going, but if we are willing to help 
things along, as it were, the laws 
are obvious enough for us to work 
with them—or we can ignore them 
and be so much rejected material in 
the scheme of things. 

No one knows better than the 
nurseryman that there is not a single 
operation in connection with the 
growing of plants that is not gov- 
erned by immutable natural laws. 
Some of these laws are ‘so obvious 
that we never think of planting a 
tree with its roots sticking up in the 
air. Other laws are not so ‘obvious 
and are only discovered by long ex- 
perience and many failures. 


This was brought home to me 
vividly on a recent visit to” some 
wholesale flower growers on Long 
Island. Half a century ago I used 
to work in greenhouses, and I could 
compare then and now. To me it 
was truly amazing to see the uni- 
formity of the plants, one kind in a 
house—azaleas, hydrangeas, _ lilies, 
gardenias, cyclamens, etc. — each 
plant a perfect replica of the others. 
Evidently the laws governing the 
growth of each kind of plant were 
known to the growers and applied 
by those in charge. 

Every step of progress, from primi- 
tive man to the present, has been by 
discovery of a natural law. Perhaps 
the first momentous one was the dis- 
covery of the laws governing com- 
bustion, giving man the control of 
fire, which enabled him to. keep 
warm, cook his food and eventually 
make himself a knife. 

The latest: discovery was of the 
supersonic waves, enabling him to 
talk around the world by radio. 

The question arises, is the subject 
suitable for the colunms of a nursery 
trade paper? Under the old concept, 
matter dealing with philosophy or re- 








DOUGLAS FIR 


2-yr. seedlings, 3 to 6 ins. 
$1.50 per 100; $12.00 per 1000. 


These are genuine Rocky Mountain 
type. Ideal size and age for trans- 
planting. Wire your order. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 


Est. 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service”’ 


E. D. ROBINSON 
AGENCY 


Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, “CONN. 
Rapresenting 


Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 

A complete line of well grown hardy plant materia! 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 





EVERGREENS 


For Early May Shipment 


Per10 Per100 
HUNNEWELL YEW—One 
of the best of the Spread- 
ing Yews for the North 


Central States; rapid 


grower. 
18 to 24-in. spread B&B.$35.00 $300.00 


HATFIELD SPREADING 
YEW 


24 to 30-in. spread B&B. 45.00 


PFITZER’S JUNIPER— 
Heavy well shaped plants. 
24 to 30-in. spread B&B. 20.00 
30 to 36-in. spread B&B. 27.50 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 
ARTHUR BRYANT & SON 


PRINCETON ILLINOIS 


KOSTER NURSERY 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Taxus, 
Junipers, Lilacs, Maples, Dogwood 
and other items in lining-out and 
smaller specimen sizes. 

For complete line refer to issue of 
February 15 or March 1, 1944, or 
write for our price list. 


Division of 


SEABROOK FARMS 


Bridgeton, N. J. 


400.00 


175.00 
250.00 
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FOR COMPLETE 
LISTING 


FRUITS—BERRIES—VINES 
SHADES—SHRUBS—LINERS 
EVERGREENS—PHLOX. 
See March 1 issue of 
American Nurseryman. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








We Offer — 


For Spring 1944 
EVERGREENS—In a _ large as 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL 
VITAE, PFITZ 


in grades. 











good assortment. 
Mail want list for prices. 


Westminster, Md. 


transplanted, both red and green 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 2-yr. in 


grades. 
APPLE, 11 to 16 ins. to 1%-inch 
caliper, 3 and 4-yr. budded trees, 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 








HEMLOCK 
Rhododendrons 


Kalmia — Azaleas 
Write for our list 


CURTIS NURSERIES 


Callicoon 


New York 








SELLING FAST 


WIRE LIST OF WANTS 


G. Hale Harrison, General Manager 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 


SCARCE VARIETIES 


—Double-page Advertisement April 15— 


Can Still Supply Some Items 
HARRISON BROTHERS NURSERIES 








Old English BOXWOOD 


Whelesale Only) 
28 Gove 6m 
ing fA FE 
ween Write for price list. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 


Mrs. R. P. Royer 


High Peint, N. C. 








ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES, VINES 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
LINING - OUT STOCK 


BOYD NURSERY CO., 





See our Surplus List in the March 15 issue. 


McMinnville, Tena. 








ligion has no connection with horti- 
culture or business. All the same, 
the latter has to foot the bill in 
“blood, sweat and tears”. 

Man’s egotism in thinking that all 
creation is for his special benefit, to 
do with as he will, is largely re- 
sponsible for the mess he has got in- 
to in the present world war, but per- 
haps it will teach him that he is just 
as subordinate to the laws which 
brought him into being as the rest of 
creation. 

We never question the laws gov- 
erning the inorganic world, which 
we call chemistry and physics and 
with which every nurseryman ought 
to be more or less acquainted, nor the 
laws of the organic world which gov- 
ern life, known as laws of reproduc- 
tion, heredity, etc., so far as they are 
known. 

The spiritual laws, which have 
been revealed nearly 2,000 years, we 
have either ignored or misplaced, 
somehow connecting them with re- 
wards and punishments in the next 
world, rather than recognizing them 
as being absolutely essential to hu- 
man progress in this. 

Everyone knows that greed and 
selfishness are the main causes of the 
present world war. How many more 
centuries will it be before our teach- 
ers and statesmen learn that the way 
to production of decent human be- 
ings is exactly the same as the one 
used by the nurseryman and florist 
to grow his plants, discovering the 
immutable laws and getting in line 
with them? All this speculation as 
to the postwar world is as simple as 
that. 

We are a race of beings created 
in a universe where law reigns. We 
may ignore it and be so much re- 
jected material, or we can discover 
the laws, observe and use them, and 
there is no limit to our progress. 





METAL STRAPPING. 


The order which restricted the use 
of metal strapping on certain types of 
shipping containers was revoked 
April 12, so that restrictions no 
longer apply to the use of steel or 
wire strapping. 





THE Bolen Florist & Camellia 
Gardens, Lucedale, Miss., have been 
sold to R. O. Blackwell, Jr., and 
A. L. Blackwell, who owned and 
operated Blackwell Nurseries, Inc., at 
Semmes, Ala. A. L. Blackwell will 
have charge of the nursery at Luce- 
dale. Mr. and Mrs. Bolen, who have 
been in the nursery business for the 
past twenty-four years, will continue 
to make Lucedale their home. 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. 
Perfectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. 
Fine specimen. Also fastigiata, 
pendula, Riversi. 


LILA 
The best collection of choice va- 
rieties. 
FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER. 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties 


CRAB APPLES. 
Young, thrifty plants, selected va- 
rieties. 


LABURNUM VOSSI. 
Grown in standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 
Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 








BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 


La @ BL 
# a 


lh. STROUDSBURG PA 














TRUE DWARF BOXWOOD 


Buxus Suffruticosa 


Per 100 


8tol0ins.x 5to 6 ins. . $32.50 
10tol2ins.x 6to 8 ins. a 60.00 
12 to 15ins.x 8 to 10 ins., 

11.00 95.00 


* 17.50 


Grown in clay loam. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, INC. 


Easton, Maryland 








BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proved hardy in North- 
ern States for Twenty Years. 

Ask for our Perennial catalogue. 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Leading Perennials Growers 

olland, Mich. 











SHEPARD NURSERIES 
Growers and Distributors of 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK 


60 acres growing. Skaneateles, N. Y. 











Ameriean Elm Disease 


A disease of American elm re- 
sembling a virosis of the mosaic type 
and sometimes producing a mild to 
moderate brooming of branches was 
observed in the vicinity of Cleveland, 
O., in 1927. 

Since 1927, scattered American 
elms, showing symptoms somewhat 
similar to those on the Cleveland 
trees, have been found throughout 
a large portion of Ohio and in parts 
of Kentucky, Michigan and New Jer- 
sey. However, in all of these loca- 
tions but few diseased trees have 
been observed. R. U. Swingle, P. E. 
Tilford and C. F. Irish reported on 
the transmission of the disease in a 
recent issue of Phytopathology. 

Symptoms of the disease vary and 
often occur first on the leaves of a 
single branch, but eventually the en- 
tire crown may become affected. 
Usually some leaves are normal in 
size, color and texture, but others, of 
the same tree or on the same branch, 
may be abnormally large and dark 
green or small, stiff, mottled and dis- 
torted. The smaller leaves usually 
develop a distinct yellow-green mot- 
tle, sometimes accompanied by ru- 
gosity, but diffused yellow mottling, 
especially along the midribs, also may 
occur. In a few cases yellow or chlo- 
rotic ring-spot symptoms have been 
observed on leaves of normal size. 

In advanced stages of elm mosaic 
some leaf buds may fail to expand, 
leaving the branches bare of foliage 
for considerable distances. This 
gives the tree the appearance of 
having its leaves in bunches or tufts. 
Many times this characteristic makes 
it possible to detect elm mosaic sus- 
pects from a distance. Mild to mod- 
erate brooming of branches may or 
may not be associated with either the 
yellow-green or diffuse-type mottle. 

No discoloration of bark or wood 
is produced by elm mosaic, but they 
frequently are dry and separate from 
each other with difficulty. The wood 
is often brittle. 

None of the trees under observa- 
tion has been killed by elm mosaic. 
In some cases there has been a grad- 
ual decline in vigor and some 
branches have died, causing the tree 
to become unsightly and making its 
removal necessary. 

In June, 1939, roots, bark patches 
and branches from three elms in 
Cleveland, O., which had shown 
symptoms of mosaic for years, 
were grafted to healthy American 
elms in a nursery at Wooster, O. 
Leaf inoculations were attempted, 


using expressed sap from diseased 
leaves with carborundum as an 
abrasive. 

In 1940, bark patches and buds 
from some of the trees successfully 
inoculated in 1939 were transferred 
to healthy trees in an attempt to re- 
transmit the disease. Five of six trees 
grafted with diseased bark patches 
and four of six budded trees devel- 
oped typical mosaic symptoms the 
following year. 

Other inoculation experiments, in- 
itiated in 1940 and 1941, involved 
grafting over 300 healthy American 
elms with branch, trunk and root 
material from elms with mosaic symp- 
toms, growing in Kentucky, New 
Jersey and several localities of Ohio. 
So far, none of the trees grafted 
with root material has developed mo- 
saic symptoms, even though, in most 
cases, union between stock and scion 
has occurred. Mosaic symptoms have 
been produced consistently, however, 
by budding and patch grafting with 
trunk and branch material. Usually, 
the symptoms produced have been 
of the yellow-green mottle type, al- 
though diffuse mottle and yellow or 
chlorotic ring-spot symptoms devel- 
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oped occasionally. One of the graft- 
ed trees has produced brooms. 

How elm mosaic is transmitted 
under field conditions is not known, 
but there appears to be some natural 
spread. In Cleveland and vicinity, 
wl.ere mosaic elms have been under 
observation since 1927, apparent 
transmission has been slight. In some 
instances, healthy trees adjacent to 
diseased ones, sometimes with their 
branches intermingling, have re- 
mained healthy. In other instances, 
healthy trees growing near diseased 
ones have developed mosaic symp- 
toms after a few years. 

At Chillicothe, O., one mosaic elm 
was found in 1938 in a group of trees 
growing in a cemetery. In 1941, six 
additional elms near by developed 
typical mosaic symptoms. Later, some 
of these trees also developed symp- 
toms of elm phloem necrosis and died 
soon thereafter. 

A few other trees affected by both 
elm mosaic and elm phloem necrosis 
have been found during investiga- 
tions of the latter disease. In some 
of these trees, symptoms of phloem 
necrosis only were evident, but upon 
grafting healthy trees with bark 
patches from them, symptoms of 
both elm mosaic and phloem necrosis 
were obtained. 

No control measures for elm mo- 





Compiling a New Nursery List 
By L. C. CHADWICK 
I. WOODY DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
II. SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
Ill. SELECTION OF BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Three series of articles on superior varieties of trees, shrubs, vines 
and ground covers, reprinted from the American Nurseryman. 
Describe and discuss the best plants among trees and shrubs in va- 
rious sizes, as well as vines and ground covers. 

List uses, culture, characteristics and growth habits, to make easy 
selection of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 
Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in list of nurseries. 


Each book, 40c per copy—All 3 for $1.00 
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$1.00 per set. 


Name 


343 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed is remittance of $___for 
——__—sets (3 booklets below) COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST, 


——_———copies DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, at 40c per copy. 
—————copies NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
—_———copies BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 








Address Street 


City 
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HOBBS OFFER: 


ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH 
BIRCH, Cutleaf Weeping. 
WHITE DOGWOOD—GINKGO 
NORWAY and SOFT MAPLE 
PIN, RED, BUR, WHITE OAK 
LOMBARDY POPLAR 
SWEET GUM—CRATAEGUS 
THURLOW WILLOW—REDBUD 
BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH 
PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Ine. 


Oldest and largest Nursery in pe 
lished 1875. 








Northern-grown Stock 
Specimen Evergreens 
B&B 


Evergreen Liners 


Ornamental Shrubs 
and Shade Trees 


J.V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Dayton’s Bluff Station 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 








Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 











EVERGREENS 
Seedlings and Liners 
Hardy Northern-grown 
an a solicited 


C. WILSOW'S NURSERY  Penbin, we. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 
American Arborvitae 
Mugho Pine, compact type 

orado Blue Spruce 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 








8,000 APPLE hy 
in Jonathan, pe 8 Se Pe 
ano, Black , Rome 
Elberta, Hale 
Shinper's Late, Hale, Goltien Jublioe eet 


and 8 to 
SCYPTIAN NURSERY & ORCHARD CO. 
Farina, 111. 











saic are known. A number of dis- 
eased trees have been fertilized over 
2-year and 3-year periods by the 
Aero-Fertil method, using a 10-6-4 
fertilizer. None of the fertilized dis- 
eased trees has shown evidence of 
increased vigor. They have contin- 
ued to decline and symptoms of 
bunched and sparse foliage have 
been retained. 

During the past fifteen years sev- 
eral attempts have been made to con- 
trol the disease in trees showing in- 
itial symptoms on a few branches 
by removing the branches bearing 
mottled foliage. In all of these cases, 
however, symptoms have continued 
to develop on the leaves of the re- 
maining branches. 





OAK WILT FOUND FATAL. 


Oak trees have been dying exten- 
sively for several years in Wiscon- 
sin and other parts of the upper 
Mississippi valley, according to the 
war emergency committee of the 
American Phytopathological Society. 
No remedy has been found. 

Most important cause is oak wilt, 
a disease caused by a hitherto un- 
known fungus which lives in the 
water-conducting tissues of the trees, 
according to a report to the society 
from Dr. A. J. Riker, professor of 
plant pathology at the Wisconsin 
college of agriculture. 

Red, black, white and bur oaks all 
are attacked. Their size, the soil and 
the site seem to have no correlation 
with the disease development. Some 
white oaks have been able to with- 
stand the disease for several years, 
but, so far as known, the red and 
black oaks do not recover. Various 
expedients have been suggested to 
save them, but no scientific evidence 
is available about a treatment that 
is successful. 

“The damage is substantial,” Dr. 
Riker adds, “and seems to be increas- 
ing progressively, both in woods with 
economic importance and among 
trees having scenic and aesthetic 
value. When red or black oaks are 
attacked, the best thing to do is to 
use them as soon as feasible for tim- 
ber, railroad ties, posts or firewood.” 

Susceptible oaks may show the 
symptoms any time between spring 
and fall. The leaves curl, droop and 
turn bronze or brown, the color 
spreading from the tips or sides to- 
ward the base. So rapidly does the 
disease strike that in two or three 
weeks the leaves either fall or turn 
brown and remain on the tree. 

Cooperative study of the oak wilt 
is being carried on by the United 
States and Wisconsin state depart- 
ments of agriculture, 





NORTHERN-GROWN 
STOCK 


Grown in the natural home of the 
evergreen. 
We are moving our nursery to town 
and want to clean up all of our seed- 
lings if we can, as we have no help 
to transplant. 
The 2-yr. stock runs 2 to 4 ins.— 
average 3 ins. 

Per 1000 
American Arborvitae, 2-yr.......10.00 
Select Blue Spruce, 2-yr i 
Black Hills Spruce, 2-yr 
Fraser Fir, 2-yr 


White Pine, 3-yr., 4 to 8 ins... 
Douglas Fir, 3-yr., 4 to 6 ins... 
American Arborvitae, 
3-yr., 6 to 8 ins 
Platte River Red Cedar, 
trans., 3-yr., 5 to 8 ins 
American Larch or Tamarack, 
trans., 3 to 4 ft., $10.00 per 100. 
Our usual strict grade and packing. 
Terms 5% discount, cash with order. 
No. C.O.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. R. PALMER & SON — Biackduck, Minn. 








See our half-page advertisement of 


Juniper Glauca Hetzi 
New Spreading Evergreen 
in April 1 issue. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES 


Fairview, Pa. 








HARDY BOXWOOD 


(Buxus sempervirens) 
Cuttings grown from plants which 
have been hardy in Monroe for 20 


years. 
Per 100 Per 1000 


$10.00 $ 85.00 
15.00 135.00 


ILGENFRITZ 


Mich. 


2\4-in. pots 


Monroe, 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental! Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 











We have a substantial surplus of ornamentals: 
SHRUBS, SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
AND ROSES 


Send your Want List for 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 
Romeo, Mich. 











Simplify Flower List 


John W. Mathys, president of All- 
America Selections, has appointed 
three committees to start work at 
once on a recommendation for pos- 
sible simplification of flower classifi- 
cations or type classes and the elimi- 
nation of duplicate, nearly alike, in- 
ferior and obsolete varieties, accord- 
ing to W. Ray Hastings, the organ- 
ization’s secretary-treasurer. This is 
the result of discussions of the flower 
seed situation by the group’s officers 
and other interested persons at the 
January seed trade meetings held at 
Chicago. 

The executive committee of the 
American Seed Trade Association 
and the All-America officials believe 
that at the present time, while flower 
seed stocks and varieties being grown 
are at a low ebb, this work offers an 
opportunity to be of service to all 
members of the trade who handle 
flower seeds. 

Of the three committees named, 
one represents flower seed growers. 
The plan is that this committee will 
make up a basic list of recommended 
varieties, eliminating the nearly alike 
and obsolete varieties. Another com- 
mittee is to represent the dealers, 
catalogue or mail-order seedsmen 
who have sales records of the many 
varieties and know which ones are 
actually needed and desired, regard- 
less of whether these are grown eco- 
nomically in America under normal 
conditions. Each member of this 
committee will also submit a list of 
varieties recommended to be kept in 
production and in commerce. The 
third committee represents the com- 
mission box houses, and each com- 
mittee member will submit a list of 
necessary varieties to Mr. Hastings 
for compilation. 


President Mathys will act as gen- 
eral chairman of the joint commit- 
tee, with Eugene D. Martin, vice- 
president of All-America Selections; 
W. Ray Hastings, David Burpee, of 
the W. Atlee Burpee Co., and E. I. 
Wilde, as assistants. These men rep- 
resent all phases of the industry. Dr. 
Wilde, who is professor of ornamen- 
tal horticulture at Pennsylvania State 
College, will represent the public. 


This work in reducing varieties 
will be a great forward step for the 
industry. Mr. Hastings believes that 
it will provide not only a valuable 
guide to seedsmen in particular and 
gardeners in general, but also an ac- 
ceptable variety list for future All- 
America trial comparisons toward 
desirable additions and superior sub- 


stitutions to replace and eliminate 
inferior varieties in the future. 

The committee of flower seed 
growers includes the following in- 
dividuals: Schuyler Arnold, Waller- 
Franklin Seed Co.; James Macdonald, 
William Macdonald Seed Co.; Wil- 
liam T. Hoag, W. Atlee Burpee Co.; 
Ian Sinclair, Bodger Seeds, Ltd., and 
David Denholm, Buchman, Denhold 
& Holden. 

Those appointed to the commit- 
tee representing catalogue houses are 
Carl V. Cropp, Vaughan’s Seed 
Store; Frank W. Baker, Henry F. 
Michell Co.; Harold S. Ross, Joseph 
Breck & Sons Corp.; Peter D. Niel- 
sen, Reuter Seed Co., and August 
Pieters, Germain Seed & Plant Co. 

Committee members representing 
the commission box houses are 
Holmes Bloomer, Mandeville & King 
Co.; Richard Bowen, Fredonia Seed 
Co.; Larry W. Corbett, Northrup, 
King & Co.; Lyman N. White, 
Jerome B. Rice Co., and Harry A. 
Joy, Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 





BELLADONNA GERMINATION. 


Seed germination of belladonna has 
not been high, averaging twenty-five 
to forty per cent and sometimes even 
lower. Tests were made at Ohio 
State University to determine the 
causes and methods of improvement. 

The best germination occurred 
from seeds which matured on the 
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plants by being allowed to stay until 
the seed pods were dry. Under such 
conditions the seeds are large, well 
filled, dark colored and shiny. A 
certain percentage of seeds harvested 
from unripe fruits will germinate, 
however. Cutting tests indicate that 
dark embryos and endosperms are 
not objectionable and have little to 
do with usability. 

The need for covering flats de- 
pends on the type of medium used. 
Mediums which dry out readily 
should be covered to retain moisture 
about the seeds. For that purpose 
subirrigation of flats is desirable. 

In order to increase germination 
percentages, several treatments were 
tried. They were: Precooling seeds, 
based on the assumption that an 
after-ripening period may be needed; 
soaking in water; use of sulphuric 
acid and hydrochloric acid to soften 
the seed coats; high temperature and 
moisture. All seeds were sown in 
light loam soil. 

Cooling at 45 degrees Fahrenheit 
for a period of several weeks before 
sowing had some effect on increasing 
germination. However, treatment 
with sulphuric acid, commercial 
strength (seventy per cent), with 
cne-minute immersion was more ef- 
fective than cooling and reduced 
germination time considerably. Of all 
the treatments tried, high tempera- 
ture combined with high soil mois- 
ture gave the highest germination 
(in some cases close to 100 per cent) 
and required the least number of days 
for emergence above ground. 

It has been found that belladonna 





LAKE’S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
Shenandoah 2, Iowa 


Wholesale growers of 
a fine assortment of 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Splendid assortment of dormant land- 
seape shrubs available at very reason- 
able prices. Your inquiries will be appre- 
ciated. 








DUTCH PIPE 
BOSTON IVY 


BALTIC IVY 
And Other Vines 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 


WANTED TO CONTRACT 


Apples Cherries 


Pears Plums 


to be budded this fall 


and delivered to us in two years. 


If interested, write to— 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Painesville, Ohio 


CHINESE HOLLY 


Ilex cornuta burfordi; showy, large red 
berries, hardy into Maryland, New Jer- 
sey and similar climates. Outdoor-grown 
for lining out in field. 








2-yr. old, mostly 18 to 24 ins., well- 
branched, out of 4%-in. pots— 


$25.00 per 100, $3.00 per 10 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING 


If you need any proof about 
the ability of the American 
Nurseryman to bring you orders 
through its advertising columns, 
look over the advertisements in 
this or any current issue. Note 
that advertisers who used small 
space or only a card last season 
are now using large space to 
present a list of seasonable 
stock. 


THE BEST TESTIMONIAL 


The best evidence of the pull- 
ing power of an advertising 
medium is the roster of its ad- 
vertisers. When you find the 
old advertisers still present and 
using more space than before, 
you can be sure they are satis- 
fied with the returns. 


New advertisers appear, too, 
and we expect they will stay. 
Through adding new subscribers 
constantly and improving the 
editorial contents, we are doing 
our best to make it worth their 
while. 


If you have wholesale quanti- 
ties of nursery stock to offer, 
here is the medium by which you 
can make sales easily, cheaply 
and quickly. 


Forms for the May 15 issue will 
be open until May 10. 
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343 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











has a higher alkaloid content during 
its second year of growth than during 
the first season. For this reason, some 
growers attempt to winter the plants. 
Tests have been conducted to de- 
termine the feasibility of wintering 
the plants. 

These tests were conducted on silt 
loam soil and the heavier the mulch 
the better the survival. In heavier 
soils the survival was less, depending 
on the amount of clay present and the 
depth of mulch. Without mulching, 
practically every plant died in heavy 
soils. Yet extremely heavy mulches 
(twelve inches) likewise resulted in 
great loss, largely due to excess mois- 
ture present. In heavy soils a 6-inch 
mulch would be more desirable. 

Fertilizer treatments likewise have 
their effect on survival of plants dur- 
ing the winter. 

One year’s tests show a consistent 
trend indicating that high nitrogen 
content is conducive to greater loss 
during the winter. Maintenance of 
low nitrogen levels, particularly 
toward the last of the season, is a de- 
sirable practice. No significant ef- 
fects were observed from varying the 
levels of phosphorus and potassium. 

In general, it would be assumed 
that carrying belladonna over winter 
necessitates mulching and low levels 
of nitrogen. However, since sufh- 
ciently high assays are secured from 
l-year-old plants, the additional cost 
of mulching may be questioned. 





LUMBER BY-PRODUCTS. 


The war has called attention to the 
waste in wood. Of a tree, only twen- 
ty-seven per cent becomes lumber. 
The remaining seventy-three per 
cent is available for other uses, but 
much of it is now wasted. As the 
meat packers, by developing by-prod- 
ucts, were finally able, so it is said, 
to make use of all the pig except his 
squeal, so the lumber industry may 
come to use all of the tree, including 
the bark. 

Sawdust is the latest salvage ma- 
terial to enter the industrial arena. 
Alcohol has been successfully made 
from sawdust at a pilot plant at Mar- 
quette, Mich. Now plans are under 
way to build a large sawdust distil- 
lery in Oregon. Factories may be 
built in many parts of the country 
where sawmill wastes are available, 
to produce eventually some 100,- 
000,000 gallons of alcohol per year. 

Use of wood waste has been in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds during 
the war. Experiments are under way 
to process it into artificial lumber. 
Wood flour—‘inely screened wood 
fragments—goes into inlaid linoleum. 
It is a principal absorbent in dyna- 
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SURPLUS STOCK 


BLACK HILLS SPRUCE 
Per 100 
6 to 9 ins., X.....$ 8.00 
9 to 12 ins. X..... 9.00 85.00 
NORWAY SPRUCE 
CO Oi daeesese @& 45.00 
D Ge: BP Gils Boss ses d 55.00 
12 to 15 ina., X..... 
SS Ge Ge SR, Giecces 


Per 1000 
$ 75.00 


PONDEROSA PINE 
33 GO BS GRR, Bec ces 
18 to 24 ins., X..... 

WHITE PINE 

9 to 12 ins., X 
12 to 15 ins, X 


MUGHO PINE 
6 to 9 ins., X J 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 


Est. 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 








BELT’S 
BETTER GRASSES 


——— For ———— 
Turf, Lawn, Airfields 


THE BELT SEED COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


A National Seed Service 








Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme” Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 
Growers’ Accessories 
AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St.. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St., NEW YORK 1 














North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub 
and Wild Flower seeds. 
Wholesale crude botanicals. 


E. C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 








FREDONIA GRAPES 
Heavy 2-yr., No. 1 plants 
$8.00 per 100 
Free boxing for cash orders. 


JUNG SEED CO. 
dolph, Wis. 


Ran 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Steck . 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 
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mite manufacture. Now it finds 
greatly augmented uses in plastics. 
Lignin, formerly discarded almost al- 
together, now is used for tanning 
leather, as a binder in mixing con- 
crete, as a base for fertilizer and 
other purposes, including the making 
of plastic objects vital to actual 
weapons of war. 





THE JUNE HARDY BORDER. 
{Continued from page 11.]} 


of irises. In that way the spotted 
effects of single plants of a kind are 
not to be feared. 

I sometimes wonder if the absence 
of columbines from so many gardens 
cannot be traced to the fact that 
nurserymen are sparse users of the 
plants in their own grounds. It was 
long a habit of mine to look at June 
gardens with an eye out for colum- 
bines. The few seen led me to ex- 
amine the plantings of commercial 
growers and finally resulted in the 
tentative conclusion expressed in the 
opening sentence of this paragraph. 
Columbines, because of their graceful 
beauty, should be a prominent fea- 
ture of every June garden. Colum- 
bines are not material to be used 
sparingly, for much of their beauty is 
then lost. The larger the planting of 
columbines, in fact, the better the 
chance one has of making it an at- 
tractive picture, for there are few 
poor colors or combinations in the 
popular strains, and these are easily 
lost in mass plantings. For the extra- 
fastidious gardener, there are color 
selections, including white, blue, 
pink, orange and scarlet, copper and 
crimson, in addition to a long list of 
species. 

Columbines are so accommodating 
that they will give a satisfactory per- 
formance either in full sun or part 
shade. In fact, the loveliest planting 
that I ever saw was on an eastern 
estate, where literally thousands of 
plants had been scattered through an 
open woodland. According to my ex- 
perience, the plants last longer if they 
are given some shade; so one is fortu- 
nate to have a partly shaded situation 
for his show planting. He is doubly 
fortunate, in fact, for he can then 
give the columbines some attractive 
companions, including the astilbes, 
dodecatheons, tiarellas, some thalic- 
trums and spigelias, among a host of 
others. You will likely agree, after 
a trial, that columbines give many 
undreamed-of opportunities for at- 
tractive combination plantings, which 
in turn will suggest similar uses to 
your customers. 

Pyrethrum is an important June 
flower, not only for cutting, but also 
for its value in the landscape. Gar- 
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Size 

3% in. Tree Labels, Iron Wire 
4 in. Pot Labels, % in. wide 

5 in. Pot Labels, 

6 in. Pot Labels, % 

8 in. > 

10 in. Grdn, Labels, % in. wide 
12 in. Grdn. Labels, 1% in. wide 


PAPER STRIP LA 


RE 
1000, Me. 25; 3000, $6.00—Delivered. 





The 8-in. and 10-in. lengths are packed 250 in cartons; 12-in. length, 
carton. You can get as few as one carton of a length. 
BELS—PLAIN WHITE, 9 ins. long, % in. wide: 100, 30¢; 
500, ge 1000, $2.25; 3000, $6.00—Delivered. 
PAPER LABELS—with the word SOLD printed on: 100, 30c; 500, $1.50; 


Advertising Labelse—YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS "4 on BACK—How 
can YOU ADVERTISE BETTER? White reget. LR ins. lon By . wide. Confine 
copy to 3 lines, not over 3 ins. long. 1000, $3.00; 0, $8.00; 5000, $12. 00—Delivered. 

Red SOLD Labels with YOUR NAME AND peek an PRINTED ON FRONT: 
1000, $3.50; 3000, $9.00; 5000, $13.00—Delivered. 


TERMS: 5% off for cash with order or net 30 days after billing. 


Nursery Plant Labels and Tags 
e THE RICHARDSON LINE e 


WHOLESALE ONLY by R. R. RICHARDSON, 
3314 W. Washington Blvd., LOS ANGELES 16, Calif. 


PAPER and WOOD, PLAIN - PAINTED - PRINTED 


Started 1933—Still Going in spite of Depression, War, etc. 


THE PRICES BELOW ARE DELIVERED in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah and Washington. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
WOOD Tree and Pot Labels—our DELIVERED Prices: 


A) 
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s 
. 


Price per 1000 Plain 
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deners who go in for color schemes, 
and their number is increasing yearly, 
will not enthuse over a heterogenous 
planting of seedlings, but show them 
Eileen May Robinson, Florence Shad- 
ley and Pink Bouquet planted with 
some pink lupines, gas plants, both 
white and pink; deep purple irises, 
columbines and lavender Canterbury 
bells and watch their favorable reac- 
tion. Similar pyrethrum pictures may 
be created by starting with the bright 
James Kelway and Brilliant, using 
complementary shades in other flow- 
ers. One of the finest things to use 
with pyrethrums that I have found 
is the meadow rue, Thalictrum aqui- 
legifolium. It not only adds a certain 
charm to the picture while the py- 
rethrums are flowering, but after they 
have passed their prime, perhaps 
showing a lot of yellowish ragged 
foliage, the thalictrum takes over the 
task with its beautiful leaves. 


Observation leads one to the con- 
clusion that most gardeners fail to 
appreciate the importance of Nepeta 
mussini as an expressive part of their 
garden pictures. Starting with the 
first coming of its pretty foliage in 
spring and continuing through its 
successive flowerings until winter 
puts it to rest, this catmint can do 
much to cover up sins of omission 
and commission, as well as tie to- 
gether one’s most felicitous plantings. 
In fact, I know of few places in sunny 
borders where mussini, in broad 
drifts and trails, would not fit well. 
And I have a notion that a few sug- 
gestive examples in your show 
grounds would be the means of sell- 
ing the plant in dozen to hundred 





SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS - Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Ave., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Remember there is no packing 
charge, and we pay shipping costs 
on lining-out stock to all points 
in the United States. 


Wholesale Only 





Headquarters for... 


eR See Se gem i Case 





roots and sturdy stems. 
Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 
Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 
Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 








lots instead of the usual single plan: 
sales. 


I like sweet williams for severa! 
reasons other than their floriferous 
nature. And not the least of these 
reasons is that the gardener who ac- 
quires the sweet william habit is sure 
to be a more or less heavy buyer year 
after year. If you have customers 
who will take a mixture of colors, 
that is the economical way to grow 
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them, but if your customers are like 
mine in their demand for separate 
colors, mixtures are a waste of time. 
Here the variety Newport Pink sells 
fivefold over any other kind, with 
the dark red nigrescens second in 
popularity. The demand for a good 
white, which has formerly been 
answered by the old Johnson's 
White, will, I think, be supplied by 
the new Special Giant White. New- 
port Pink needs the same colored 
companions that were mentioned for 
soft pinks before in these notes, but 
nigrescens is a different matter. 
Bright-colored geums, such as Mrs. 
Bradshaw and Fire Opal, are splen- 
did companions for the latter, as are 
the fiery Lychnis chalcedonica and 
Lilium tenuifolium and L. elegans 
Sweet williams must be used in 
masses to secure the best effects from 
them, and that leaves great voids in 
the landscape when the plants lay 
aside their task of flowering. And 
that, incidentally, is the big objection 
some gardeners have to the plants. 
The best solution I have found, in 
cases where gypsophila and similar 
plants cannot be near by to cover up 
the passing of the pinks, is to have 
pot-grown annuals, such as bedding 
petunias and ageratums, ready to put 
in their place. 

Several other pinks, including 
named plumarius forms, are useful in 
creating pleasing June pictures, but 
our space is too limited to go into de- 
tail regarding all their uses now. I 
should like to point out, however, 
that we have few better edging plants 
among June bloomers than is to be 
found in the pink family. One lovely 
combination that we have found pop- 
ular is Dianthus Essex Witch, dou- 
ble soft pink; D. White Reserve, 
double white, and Armeria Bees’ 
Ruby. Where a low edging is called 
for, few combinations can surpass the 
little Dianthus Tiny Rubies, with its 
bright pink carnations on 4-inch 
stems, and the rosy-red heads of the 
familiar Armeria laucheana. 

Our space is exhausted for this 
time, and although there is much left 
to be said if the subject were to be 
covered thoroughly, it scarcely de- 
serves another installment when 
other important matters are demand- 
ing attention. It is hoped that some- 
thing has been said to stimulate in- 
terest in the subject, for I am con- 
vinced that increased sales are sure 
to follow an enticing presentation of 
one’s merchandise. 


H. H. CUMMINS, proprietor ot 
the Melba Nursery, Melba, Idaho, 
continues active in his eighty-fourth 
year and has some new varieties un- 
der test by other nurserymen. 





Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


ALITA TIRS Li 
CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 





A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


F.uit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON- Since 1878-OREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums—Chinese Elm — Hawthorns—LI- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Lecustse—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maplee—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LIST 
FOR QUOTATIONS 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing pointe at minimum freight 
cost 








OREGON -GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


We have a complete line of shade and 

flowering trees, both whips and heavier 

branched stock. 
Weeping and Upright Fiower- 
ing Cherries, Flowering Crabs, 
Plums and Locusts, Norway, 
Schwedier, and Wiers Maples, 
Laburnum vossi—Oaks—Chinese 
Elm — Mountain Ash — Birch— 
Hawthorns. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
Ge oe 


AS ALWAYS— 


OREGON’S BEST SOURCE 


of GOOD ROSES 


But we are entirely sold 
out of roses for this sea- 
son, and we will have a 
very small crop next year. 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 








NOTICE 


Decreased production makes it impos- 
sible to book orders for new customers. 
For the duration the limited supply is 
reserved for our regular trade. 


HOWARD ROSE Co. 
Hemet. California 











Colorado-Grown 


CHINESE ELM 


Ulmus Pumila, trees 
and seedlings, all sizes. 


SWINK NURSERY 
SWINK, COLO. 








PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Court 
Portland 11, Oregon 


Our seedlings are all sold for this sea- 
son's delivery, but if you want to be pro- 
tected for your seedlings for fall of 1944, 
please send your order now so that we 
will know just how to make our planting 
to protect our customers. Prices will be 
in line with the other seedling growers 
“— are set ~~ July. 

e have orway 
Maples, Euro 
and Paul's 
one and two-year-olds, for this winter's 
delivery. Please let us hear from you, 
Your old friend, 
John Holmason 
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NEW GRAPES NAMED. 


Four new grape varieties, the first 
to be introduced by the University of 
Minnesota agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, have just been named. They are 
Red Amber, a sweet red grape of high 
quality for dessert; Moonbeam, a 
large, green grape of mild flavor; Blue 
Jay, a large, attractive blue grape, and 
Bluebell, a large blue grape of refresh- 
ing quality. 

Concord and other comparable vari- 
eties can be grown by ordinary cul- 
tural methods only in the southeastern 
part of Minnesota. They can be 
grown somewhat farther north only 
if the vines are taken down from 
the supporting wires and covered with 
soil over winter. 

The only varieties grown generally 
without protection, and in northern- 
most Minnesota with protection, are 
Beta (or Alpha, which has not been 
distinguished from Beta for many 
years) and Hungarian, two hardy and 
early varieties, both so acid in flavor 
when grown under Minnesota condi- 
tions as to be useful for juice and 
jelly-making purposes almost exclu- 
sively. 

The new varieties combine dessert 
quality, hardiness and earliness to a 
greater extent than heretofore. All of 
them have been grown at the fruit 
breeding farm, near Excelsior, with- 
out any winter protection or unusual 
cultural treatment for more than 
twenty years. 

The Red Amber grape has hereto- 
fore been known as Minnesota No. 
45. The bunches are medium in size, 
shapely and compact. The berries are 
somewhat smaller than those of the 
familiar Concord and are red with a 
decided amber tone when ripe. This 


is the sweetest grape of the four now 








WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 
and For Sale advertisements. 


Display: $2.50 per inch, each insertion. 
Liners; 20¢ line; Minimum order $1.00. 




















FOR SALE. Modern nursery in western Penn- 
sylvania. Well stocked with salable evergreens. 
For sale at a bargain, due to ill health of owner. 
Address No. 304, American Nurseryman, 343 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 


FOR SALE—A general nursery, located in the 
largest city of Florida. Established 16 yrs. Good 
money-maker. Selling because of illness. Will 
require $15,000 cash. Write to owner, 

DAVID SZONN, 
4522 San Juan, Jacksonville, Fla. 











HELP WANTED 


Grower who is thoroughly experienced 
in growing fruit, shade trees and shrubs. 
Prefer man 35 to 45 years of age who is 
looking for permanent position. Good 
wages. 

COLUMBIA & OKANOGAN 
NURSERY CoO. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 











being introduced. The fruit ripens in 
early September at the fruit breeding 
farm. 

The Moonbeam grape, Minnesota 
No. 66, has a color that is aptly de- 
scribed by its name, The berries turn 
an attractive, silvery green as they 
ripen, assuming a translucent greenish- 
yellow color when fully ripe. They 
are somewhat larger than those of 
Concord. The skin is extremely ten- 
der. The flavor is mild, even bland. 
The variety ripens slightly later than 
Red Amber. 

The Blue Jay grape, Minnesota No. 
69, is a blue grape. If eaten when 
first colored and apparently ripe. the 
fruits are acid and sharp in flavor, 
but if allowed to remain on the vine 
for ten days or two weeks longer, they 
become more mild and pleasing. The 
clusters are compact and attractive 
and rather large. The berries, almost 
as large as those of Concord, are cov- 
ered with a bluish bloom, beneath 
which they are almost black. Al- 
though the blooms have reflexed sta- 
mens and are functionally imperfect, 
requiring pollination by another vari- 
ety, the vines are very productive. 

The Bluebell grape has been known 
as Minnesota No. 158. The berries 
are about the same size and color as 
in the Concord variety. Compared to 
Blue Jay, the Bluebell grape has larger 
berries, looser clusters and sweeter 
flavor. At the fruit breeding farm 
this variety ripens about mid-Septem- 
ber or slightly earlier. 





JUNIPERUS SABINA. 


The Savin juniper is one of the 
most common small evergreens, yet 
its satisfaction is limited to a rela- 
tively few years. This is especially 
true in the hot and dry sections of 
the midwest. 

In habit of growth the Savin juni- 
per is different from almost any other 
evergreen. It is upright, spreading 
or flaring, becoming so:aewhat vase- 
shaped or one-sided at maturity. It 
is described as reaching fifteen feet 
or more in height, but it is seldom 
seen in ornamental plantings above 
four to six feet. It is native of the 
mountains of southwestern and cen- 
tral Europe to the Caucasus range 
and Siberia. 

Both scalelike and needlelike leaves 
are present, the scalelike leaves pre- 
dominating. The scalelike leaves are 
dark green, but the needlelike leaves 
are lighter. Crushed leaves give off a 
strong odor, which is one of the points 
used in the indentification of this 
plant. 

The Savin juniper does best in 
alkaline soil. While it tolerates dry 
soil conditions quite satisfactorily, it 
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does best where ample moisture is 
present. One of the most serious 
faults of this plant is its tendency 
to become leggy, open at the base 
and consequently unsightly at a rela- 
tively early age. Because of its nat- 
ural habit of growth, it is difficult to 
overcome this fault. It can be 
trimmed to overcome this condition 
partly, but when this is done it loses 
the main reason for using it, its nat- 
ural habit of growth. Other faults 
are its susceptibility to scale, red 
spider and juniper blight. The last- 
named is difficult to control. 

The Savin juniper will probably 
be produced and used in considerable 
quantity for some time. Because it 
can be produced cheaply, it makes a 
good item for the dealer trade. It will 
give satisfaction for several years 
when used in foundation planting, 
beds and borders. Customers should 
be informed of its degree of satis- 


faction. L.C.C. 





GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Henlontown, lowe 








Specializing in matters regarding 
the nursery industry of America. 
Commercial collections. 
Trafic matters before the Interstate 
mmerce Commission. 
Freight bills audited. 


CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319’: Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


For 20 years secretary and traffic 
manager of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and well known to the 
nursery trade. 

Reference: Bank of Louisiana, Mo. 








makes rich fertiliz- 

ACT er out of waste— 
leaves, garbage, etc., 

QUICKLY, at cost of only few cents. 
Contains billions of live bacteria, 5 Ibs., 
$1.65; 25 Ibs., $5.29. An amazing product. 


J. MACLEAN, Bridgeton 1, Ind, 








WRITE VAUGHAN’S FOR BACTO 


4 oz. cartons, retail for 35¢ each. 
per carton of 10, $2.25. 
5 Ib. bags, retail at $1.65 each. 
1.15, 6 for $6.00. 
25 Ib. bags, retail at $5.25 each. 
for $10.50. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 

601 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Illinois 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 





Let these little liners move 
your stcck easily and cheaply. 











BERRY PLANTS 
CERTIFIED ees ~~ ¥ 
1 





Taylor, No. 1 

Taylor, ky in. and up 
Taylor, No. 2 

Indiansummer, 1 
Indiansummer, ii »% See up. 
Indiansummer, 

Latham, No. 


Chief, transplants 
Newburgh, No. 1 
Newburgh, 
Newburgh, abit 
Newburgh, 4.00 —_ 
BAKER'S NURSERIES, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY plants, northern selected, state- 
inspected; Catskill, Dunlap, Dorsett, Beaver, Pre- 
mier, 50, ‘$1. 45; 2.45; 250, $4.80 $9.2 25 
Gem, Mastodon, 50, "$2. .50; 100, $4.00: 250, $8. 75. 
Latham, —— ‘Sodus Raspberry plants, 10, $1.10; 

$2.25; 00, $8.00. Pos 

"BRULE VALLEY NURSERIES, Brule, Wis. 


IMPROVED ELDORADO BLACKBERRY. 
Hardy 2-yr. No. 1, good bearers of delicious, 
large fruit, one graded plants, $2.00 per 
100, $15.00 p 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


\%- in. and up 
eee 
2 








EVERGREENS, own-rooted stock, once trans- 
planted, 4 to 6 ins., heavily rooted. 

Biota, aurea nana, bonita, conspicua aurea, 
nana compacta, bakeri, Hill's Pyramidal. 

Juniperus, chinensis ‘columnaris, communis ash- 
fordi, Andorra, hibernica, excelsa stricta, ja- 
ponica, pfitzeriana, sabina. 

Arborvitae, occidentalis, eam. pyramidalis, 
vervaeneana, globosa woodward 

Retinospora, plumosa, ~ oll aurea, 
rosa, filifera. 

Selected: $8.00 per 100: $75.00 per 1000. Me- 
dium: $6.00 per 100; $55.00 per 1000. 

Cash, please. 

KANAWHA GARDENS, Dunbar, W. Va. 


gy oe = BLUE SPRUCE. 
Good blue seedlings, Per 1000 
4 to 8 ins. $ 2.2% $20.00 
COLORADO SILVER CEDAR. 
15 to 18-in., . 
8 to 12-in., 
MUGHO PINE. 
6 to 10-in., seedlings 
6 to 10-in., trans. 
LITTLETON NURSERIES, 


MAGNOLIA GLAUCA 
liners, quality stock, 12 
$15.00 per 100; 2 to 3 ft., 
4 ft., $15.00 per 100. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


RED CEDAR (Platte River Type) 
1.1, 6 to 12 ins. $25.00 per 1000. 
2.2, 20 to 32 ins. 55.00 per 1000. 
J. H. LUTES, Stapleton, Nebraska 


squar- 





45.00 


8.! 
Littleton, Colo. 


(Sweet Bay), good 
to 18-in. seedlings, 
$10.00 per 100; 3 to 





Greenville, Ga. 
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LILACS 
Our collection contains 90 per cent of the list 
published by the Association of Botanical Gar- 
dens as ‘‘the very finest."’ 


8.) 
BAGATELLE NURSE 
Huntington Station, L. 1. N 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
AVAILABLE FOR SPRING SHIPMENT 
American seedlings—fine for lining-out stock 

and landscape work. 
Liquidambar Styraciflua (Sweet Gum), Red 
Cedar, Red Maple, Crabapple, Water Oak, Pine; 
, $10.00 a 100; 3 to 4 ft., $15.00 per 
100, smaller trees, $5.00 per 
100, r 1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


SPECIMEN SURPLUS STOCK—American and 
Chinese Elm, Hackberry, Mountain Ash, Virgin- 
iana, Pfitzer and Savin Juniper, Amur River 
North Privet. Write for size and price. 

MERTEL NURSERY, Peru, Il. 


SALES YARD SPECIAL 
Chinese Elm Trees, 100 5 to 6 ft., $11.00; 100 
6 to 8 ft., $15.00. Baling free. 
SWINK NURSERY CO., Swink, Colo. 





Greenville, Ga. 











VEGETABLE ROOTS 





HEMLOCK transplants sold out. Try our col- 
lected seedlings 


TWIN CEDAR NURSERY, Williamsburg, Mass. 


FRUITS 


4000 KIEFFER PEAR grafts, bargain prices. 
Also 4000 Jonathan, Delicious and Rome Beauty 
grafts. 300 extra large 3-yr. old peach trees, 
Golden Jubilee, Belle of Georgia and Elberta. 500 
2-yr. old Apple trees. Jonathan Red and Yellow 
Delicious, 9/16-in. and 11/16-in. Reduced prices. 

EGYPTIAN NURSERY & ORCHARD CO. 
Farina, Ill. 








MARY WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 
1, 2, 3 yr. old. We are shipping our asparagus 
roots all over the country, selling to members 
of the trade. 
WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 
Root Specialist—also Sage and Chives. 


RHUBARB ROOTS. Divisions, all red. Whole 
seedlings, 1 in. and % to % in. Also lining-out 
rhubarb roots. WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, 
N. J., Root Specialist. 


5 and 8-yr. ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 
asparagus this May and June. 
WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 








Produce 





EVERGREENS—Specimen 


HARDY PLANTS 


VINES 





RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 
4 2% 


5 to 6 ft 
BAGATELLE NURSERY, *y 


Huntington Station, L. I., 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
Write for special prices on Spruces and Pines; 
also some shade trees and shrubs. Truck service 
250 miles 
PEQUOT NURSERY, Pequot Lakes, Minn. 


AZALEAS (native). White and pink, heavy, 
pretty bushes, 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100; 3 to 
4 ft., $15.00 per 100. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 








Greenville, Ga. 





EVERGREENS—Lining-out 





Cuspidata (Spreading) Per 100 =Per 1000 
2-yr., T., $12.50 $120.00 
Cuspidata Vesneuien 
1-yr., T. 3 120.00 
Cuspidata Nana 
115.00 


95.00 
3-yr., T., 12 to 15 ins 150.00 
a Hicksi 
2-yr., T., .f 120.00 


2-yr. 
Cuspidata “Capitata 

ie Te ae Gceccceee 
Baccata Overeindi 


95.00 

- 120.00 
Retinospora Pl. Aurea 

2-yr., T., 12 to 18 ins 120.00 
Retinospora Juniperoides (rare) 

2-yr., T. 
Thuja Pyramidalis 

1-yr., , 6 to 9 in 10.00 

’ SALISBURY NURSERY, 
East Hempstead, L. I., N. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS. 

Inspected Northern-grown. $1.25 per 100; 
$10.00 per 1000. Cash. 25 at 100 rate; 250 up at 
rate. 

Am, Arborvitae 
Balsam Fir 
Douglas Fir 8to 5 ins, 
Jack Pine ) 4to 8 ins. 
Japanese Pine ................3-yr., 10 to 12 ins, 
Norway Pine 7 8 ins, 
Seotch Pine 8 ins. 
Western Yellow Pine 8 ins, 
Black Hills Spruce 4 ins, 
Colorado Blue Spruce 4 ins, 
Engelmann Spruce 3-y 4 ins, 
©. WILSON’'S NURSERY, 
Pembine, Wisconsin. 


JAPANESB YEWS: Capitata, Cuspidata, Hick- 
si, Andersoni, Thayerae; $60.00 per 1000. Well 
rooted, heavy cuttings from selected plants, ready 
for May delivery. 

WALTER B. TANZ, Dodd Rd., R. F. D. 1, Wil- 
loughby, O. 





3to 5 ins, 
4to 8 ins. 





PHLOX LINERS 
Bridesmaid, Starlight, Prime Minister; $2.00 
per 100. 

George Stipp. Hauptmann Kohl, Camillo 
Schneider, Lillian, Rheinlander, R. P. Struthers 
Improved, Annie Laurie, Eva Forrester (Salmon 
Beauty), Mrs. ae Leo Schlageter, Mary 
Louise: $3.00 per 
McININCH GREENHOUSES, 


MINNESOTA GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Boreas, Duluth, Harmony. Moonglow. Redwing, 
Welcome, Chippewa, Purple Star, Red Gold, Sun 
Red. Rooted cuttings, 10c: potted plants, 5c; 
P 4 —% and Waterlily, R.C., 15c; potted plants, 


St. Joseph, Mo. 





20¢. Casi 
PERKINS BROS., R. R. 6, St. Paul 9, Minn. 


HARDY CUSHION MUMS. 

Place your order now. Red. white. pink, yel- 
low, bronze, Little Bob and Santa Claus, $4.00 
per 100. $35.00 per 1000. 

Send for complete catalogue. 

WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Ellerson, Va. 


HARDY FIELD- os =" ANTS 
1-yr., $2.50 per 
, transplanted, $4. oo: per 100 
Trade List Free. 
NOVOTNY GARDENS, Osage, Iowa. 








LONICERA HALLIANA, Hall's Honeysuckle. 
Heavy, strong 2-yr. No. 1 field-grown, 3 and 4 
heads, 18 to 20 ins., best root system, selected 
graded plants, $4.00 per 100, $30.00 per 1000; 
lighter plants, $20.00 per 1000. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


WISTERIA, Purple, 3-yr., No. 1. 
blooming wood. $5.00 per 100; 3-yr., 
$2.00 per 10. 
SHOAF'’S PLANT FARM, R. 3, Lexington, N. C. 


Jreenville, Ga. 





Layers from 
extra heavy, 





WANTED 


- WANTED 
PICEA MOERHEIMI in 


grafts or older. 
NURSERY 
Y. 





lining-out stock; 
A. VORNDRAN 
Webster, N. 


LINING-OUT SIZES 
WANTED—200 Viburnum Cassinoides, 100 
Moerheimi Blue Spruce grafts, 100 Magnolia 
Lennei. Address Box 306, American Nursery- 
man, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


WANTED: 1000 transplanted Colorado Blue 
Spruce. Must be selected blue. 
SHARLES MOMM & SONS, INC. 
1417 Stuyvesant Ave., Union, N. J. 











My age and lack of help require sale of all 
peonies and irises. Ask for list. No reasonable 
offer refused. 

MANSE GARDENS, R. D. 6, Washington, Pa. 
7 miles south of Washington, Rt. 8 


Rainbow Iris collection, very lovely varieties: 
1 each of 25 kinds, $3.00: 1 “= of 50 kinds, $5.00; 
1 each of 100 kinds $7.50; eled. 

Smith Bd, “Clarkston. Wash. 





SUPPLIES 
PINE FLATS 





Tomato Boxes, 9 x 6 x 3 
. J. CAMERON, 
Spring St., Farmington, N. H. 





CANNAS, $6.00 per 100: The President, red; 
King Humbert, yellow: Pride of California, pink. 
BRUENING’S NURSERIES 


Higginsville, Mo. 


Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring. Pa. 








SHRUBS and TREES 


CHINESE ELM, 400 6 to 8 ft., $45.00 per 100, 
400 8 to 10 ft., $55.00. Lombardy Poplar, 400 8 
to 10 ft., $40.00; 400 10 to 12 ft., $55.00; 500 1% 
to 2-in., $80.00: 500 2 to 2%- -in., $110.00; 500 
2% to 3-in., $155.00. ‘Scarlet Maple, 300 1% to 
2-in., $250. 50.00; 300 2 to 2%-in., $275.00. _ Ameen 
Ash. 8 to 10 ft., $40.00; 500 1% to 2-1 $75.00; 
500 2 to 2%-in., $100.00. 300 Redbud, S ‘to 6 ft., 
G5e; 6 to 8 ft., S0c. 

5,000 Amur River N. Privet, 18 to 24 ins., 2 to 
3 ft., 3 to 4 ft., Te, 10c, 15ce. 100 bearing-size 
Moorpark Apricots, 1%-in., 1%-in., 2-in., $1.35, 
$1.50, $2.00. 

EGYPTIAN NURSERY & ORCHARD CO., 
Farina, Ill. 


CORNUS FLORIDA (White-flowering Dog- 
wood). Heavy quality stock, 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 
per 100; 3 to 4 ft., $15.00 per 100. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 








GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for themselves. 
Most economical, long lasting, also ideal for wind- 
breaks. 6 ft. wide, price 50 ft.. $13.75; 100 ft., 
26.00; 150 ft., $39.00. NEW AMSTERDAM CO., 
122 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 


COTTONETTE Squares are best for balling. Saves 
time and twine. All sizes in stock. Write for 
prices. NEW i: CO., 122 Chambers 
St., New York 7, 








PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY 
of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 


64 pages 3000 names 
25 cents per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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SPRAY THINS APPLE BLOOM. 


A spray of an organic chemical 
applied to apple trees in full bloom 
promises to be a practical means to 
save much of the labor of hand thin- 
ning usually needed to produce fruits 
of commercial size, says Prof. M. B. 
Hoffman, of the Cornell University 
agricultural experiment station. 

Four years of tests have shown 
that application of sod‘um dinitro- 
cresylate in water saves labor in the 
“on year” of heavy blossoming of 
such apple varieties as Yellow Trans- 
parent, Early McIntosh, Dutchess, 
Golden Delicious, Wealthy, Rome 
Beauty and Baldwin. The spray im- 
proves the quality and increases the 
size of the fruits left to develop, 
without materially reducing the to- 
tal yield. 

Hand thinning of the fruits is 
impractical for many fruit growers 
today, because of the lack of trained 
help and the high cost of inexperi- 
enced labor. 

Sodium dinitro-cresylate, a spray 
material already in common use for 
insect control, is the only one of the 
materials tested so far which gives 
dependable results in thinning apples. 

Success of the spray depends on 
prompt application of the chemical 


to the flowers on the first day of 
full bloom. At this time the flowers 
in the centers of the bud clusters 
have been open for a day or more 
and have been pollenized. The spray 
kills the freshly opened side flowers 
and all the flowers on the weak 
spurs, leaving the central flowers on 
strong spurs to set fruit for the crop. 

In one of the experiments with 
Wealthy apples, use of a thinning 
spray in the year of heavy blossom- 
ing reduced the drain on the trees so 
that they blossomed heavily enough 
to set a good crop of fruit in the 
following, or “off year.” Hand thin- 
ning cannot be done early enough to 
assure annual crops of fruit of those 
apple varieties that tend to bear 
heavily in alternate years, with few 
or no apples in the intervening 
years. 

The amount of the chemical need- 
ed to assure thinning of the fruit 
varies with the variety of apple and 
the vigor of the trees, from one-half 
to one and one-half pints in every 
100 gallons of water. Enough spray 
must be used to cover the trees 
thoroughly. Trees which have not 
been fertilized annually should not 
receive the treatment. 

The blossom spray does some in- 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


jury to the young leaves, but the 
tests indicate that this damage is off- 
set by the thinning which enables 
the trees to produce a greater pro- 
portion of leaves to fruit. 


The spray should not be used on 
Northwestern Greening and Cort- 
land, nor on such varieties as Red 
Delicious and Northern Spy, which 
require thorough cross-pollination. 





VARIETY TESTS THROW 
LIGHT ON HARDINESS. 


The past year contributed much to 
the knowledge of how a large num- 
ber of fruit varieties respond to ex- 
tremely low temperatures in the ex- 
tensive fruit variety tests carried on 
by the New York experiment sta- 
tion, at Geneva. “The severe cold 
which occurred at Geneva, Decem- 
ber 20, 1942, when the temperature 
dropped to 18 degrees below zero 
killed practically all the fruit buds on 
peaches,” reports Prof. Richard Well- 
ington, station pomologist. “Greens- 
boro, Oriole, Pioneer and Sunbeam 
were the only varieties in the orchard 
of 150 different kinds that produced 
a very light crop of fruit. 


Some winter injury was noted on 
sweet cherries, but there was no 





and month by month. 


Fill. out the coupon below now and obtain a copy 
BUSINESS AND INCOME TAX RECORD. Check the style of binding wanted. 


GREENWOOD'S APPROVED BUSINESS 
AND INCOME TAX RECORD 


Important changes in the revised income tax 
law provide that every business, regardless of 
its size, must file a report. The GREENWOOD 
RECORD is adaptable to the varying needs of each individual business, cites 
the smaller and medium-sized business. There is nothing complicated about the 
GREENWOOD SYSTEM—every heading is self-explanatory. Through the one 
system you keep an account of everything—merchandise and material bought and 
sold, expenses, rent, taxes, advertising, etc. You see where you stand day by day 


of GREENWOOD’S APPROVED 





tages of the Permanently 
Bound Record with the 
added advantage of hav- 
ing three times as many 
pages and the opportunity 
to add more to it when- 
ever needed. 








American Nurseryman, 
343 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


(C) Permanently Bound Record 


Please send one copy of 
Greenwood’s Approved Business 
and Income Tax Record 
Price $3.50 
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This famous line includes Garden 
Tractors and attachments along 
with specialized Planting, Fertiliz- 
ing, and Tillage Tools. With 
Planet Jr. any grower can have big- 
ger, better crops with less work— 
whether the job is done by hand, 
horse or tractor, on a large farm 
or small garden plot. 


ortance in any 
at's why Amer- 


Food is of first im 
plan for Victory! 
ican farmers are producing more 
food in spite of shortages of 
labor and equipment. 


Planet Jr. is doing what it can to 
help by producing all the Planet 
Jr. Tractors and Implements au- 
thorized under war limitations. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., 3402 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


Planet Jr. 
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noticeable difference in hardiness of 
the varieties. 

Grapes, however, showed wide va- 
riations in hardiness. The so-called 
American varieties, including Con- 
cord, Fredonia, Van Buren and On- 
tario, suffered little or no bud or 
wood injury. Varieties with fifty per 
cent or more of European blood were 
generally injured by the cold. Golden 
Muscat, on the other hand, proved 
to be fairly hardy, showing that a va- 
riety must undergo an actual freez- 
ing test before judging its hardiness 
to cold. 





BOMBS KILL APHIS, TOO. 


The bomb, or aerosol, method of 
applying insecticides, which has 
proved valuable in protecting the 
health of soldiers in tents and bar- 
racks by exterminating mosquitoes 
and other insects, promises to be use- 
ful also in greenhouses when war no 
longer has first call on the metals and 
chemicals required, the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
The bomb gets the name from its re- 
semblance to a small bomb or gre- 
nade, but it is not explosive. It is 
filled with Freon, a chemical used in 
refrigerators, a gas at ordinary tem- 
peratures, but a liquid under mod- 
erate pressure. 


Lyle D. Goodhue and William N. 
Sullivan, of the bureau of ento- 
mology and plant quarantine, were 
the discoverers of this use of pyreth- 
rum by the aerosol method. Now 
Floyd F. Smith and Goodhue have 
found that nicotine dissolves well in 
Freon, and that it is useful in green- 
houses as a dispenser of nicotine. 
Nicotine is a generally used remedy 
for aphis, and the experimenters find 
that nicotine aerosols are deadly to 
the green peach aphis, a common 
greenhouse pest. 

A common method of killing these 
aphis has been to burn nicotine prep- 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH A 


PARAGON SPRAYER No. 3 


HE War Production Board has authorized a 
limited production of Paragon Sprayers for the 
fight against the enemy on the food front. Order 
your Paragon from your dealer immediately, before 
his supply is sold out. Fill the container with 12 
gallons of spray solution and kill the 
parasites on your orchard and nursery 
stock. The powerful pressure from the 
over-size air chamber delivers a uniform 
spray that completely covers every 
twig, leaf and bud, destroys the 
insect enemies and prevents their 
young from maturing. Paragon 
Sprayer No. 3 has wide wheel rims 
and low-hung container; stands 
steady on uneven ground. Long 





extension pipe and spray hose enable you to cover larger area without chang- 


ing position of sprayer. Equally efficient for work inside the greenhouse and 
for whitewashing barns, poultry houses, tool sheds and basements. 


Price for Paragon No. 3 is frozen at $25.95, complete with 7!/2-ft. pipes, 10-ft. spray 
hose and 2 nozzles. Air gauge, $2.50 extra. One or two wheel truck at your option. 
If your dealer does not have the Paragon Sprayer, write us direct. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 503 State Ave., Harrison, Ohio 





arations, but with Freon as a carrier 


CARPENTER TWINES HAVE 
ae BY thy i : 
“CARPENTERS 
NURSERY TWINES M2 \ 
GEo-B-CARPENTER&Co OO 


HLL 


4 


430 WN WELLS ST., CHICAGO 54 


method, all the nicotine is effective, 


it is possible to get just as good a kill 
with half the nicotine and with no 
fire hazard. Released through a noz- 
zle, the liquid expands instantly into 
gas and carries with it the finely di- 
vided nicotine, making it highly effec- 
tive against the aphis in all parts of 
the greenhouse. Applied by this 


in contrast to the usual method in 
which part of the nicotine is de- 
stroyed by burning. 

These bombs filled with a mixture 
of Freon and pyrethrum are being 
used widely in military camps for de- 
stroying mosquitoes and many other 
pests. 
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BAND APPLICATION OF 
ORCHARD FERTILIZERS. 


Application of fertilizers to or- 
chard soil in bands instead of broad- 
cast, as heretofore widely recom- 
mended, is suggested as another con- 
servation measure to eliminate waste 
of phosphate and potash and pos- 
sibly of nitrogen. 

Dr. Firman E. Bear, of the New 
Jersey agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, told a meeting of Maryland 
fruit growers that one reason why 
there is so much uncertainty about 
the results obtained in orchards from 
the use of complete fertilizers—those 
containing nitrogen, phosphate and 
potash—is because the fertilizer often 
has not been placed in a manner that 
would guarantee its being delivered 
to the tree. 

“Farmers who grow potatoes, to- 
matoes, corn and other row crops 
discovered long ago that fertilizers 
should be placed in bands along the 
rows,” Dr. Bear said. “More re- 
cently we have been studying the 
matter of two sets of bands, one 
along the row and the other at some 
greater depth in the soil. We be- 
lieve both of these placements are 
important for field crops, because 
only part of the fertilizer is needed 
near the surface to give the young 
plants a quick start and the remain- 
der should be down deeper in the 
soil to continue feeding them after 
the water has been pumped out of 
the surface soil by the sun and the 
crop. In other words, roots cannot 
use fertilizer that is located in dry 
soil.” 

Dr. Bear said. the essential point 
is that the phosphate and potash 
portions of the fertilizer be placed 
in bands—shallow bands for the 
small plants and deep bands for 
large plants and for trees. 


“And so far as we know, there 
is no reason why the nitrogen should 
be at any disadvantage in the same 
placement,” he added. “It is my 
impression that, if the orchardist 
could start with newly planted trees, 
he should apply lime liberally to his 
soil and plow it under. He should 
then begin the systematic use of 
fertilizer in bands at plow depth, 
beyond the spread of the limbs, 
until, in a mature orchard, these 
bands would possibly become merely 
long lines of fertilizer going in both 
directions in the orchard, halfway 
between the rows of trees. Certainly 
the roots of trees in the orchard 
overlap in the middle, and that 
would be as good a place as any to 
have the phosphate and potash that 
are used in a mature orchard.” 


As long as a cover crop is being 
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Save 
Time 


with FELINS ELE 


FELINS 


Save 
Twine 


STRIC BUNCH TYER: 


For Bunch Vegetables, Cut Flowers, Nursery Stock * 





Save 
Labor 


Wisconsin 











ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
=a SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLGR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 








Bacto’s tireless bacteria pep up and 
warm up sluggish pot and bed soils; 
stretch fertilizer—make chemical fer- 
tilizer go 6 to 10 times farther! BactO 
also turns waste into fertilizer—tons, 
cheaply and quickly! Try it. 


smewr, BactO 








WRITE VAUGHAN’S FOR BACTO 


4 oz. cartons, retail for 35c each. 
per carton of 10, $2.25. 
5 Ib. oy retail at $1.65 each. 
1.15, 6 for $6. 
25 Ib. bags, se S at $5.25 each. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
601 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Illinois 





SPRAY 41 p 

WITH e « e 
For better control of Juniper Scale, Red 
Spider, Lace Bug, Spruce Gall Aphis, 
Aphis and most nursery pests, use this 
safe, odorless, nonpoisonous and non- 
staining spray. C. P.O. reduces nicotine 


costs. i 
Free literature and samples 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co. 


Incorporated 
Department AN 
6300 State Road Philadelphia, Pa. 











HYPONEX PLANT FOOD 


HYPONEX is a complete plant food that will 
grow superior plants in soil, or even sand or 
water. Use HYPONEX for germination of 
seeds (helps to prevent damping-off). Cuttings 
(keeps them succulent until ready for trans- 
planting). Transplanting (reduces shock and 
wilting), and for general feeding of flowers, 
vegetables, trees and lawns. Better root sys- 
tems. Greater substance in stems, larger 
flowers. 


Buy from your jobber or send $1.00 for 
1-Ilb. sample (makes 100 gals.); dollar cred- 
ited on first order for 1 case for resale or 
10-lb. drum for own use. 


Write jobber or direct to us for prices 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
315 West 39th Street. New York 18, N. Y. 








WANTED 
NORDMANN FIR 
Specimens and Liners 


ARLINGTON GARDENS 


1989 W. Fifth Ave., Columbus, O. 





e BLUE BOOK 


os and All Supplies for 
Nurserymen and Tree Surgeons 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
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What good is a*10.00 raise 
...if it then costs you $12.00 more to live? 


3. Pay no more than ceiling prices. Buy 
rationed goods only by exchanging stamps. 
Otherwise, you’re helping the black-mar- 
ket criminals, hurting yourself and all 
other good Americans. 


URE WE ALL want a raise . . . but 

raises today are bad medicine. Bad 
medicine for you. Bad medicine for every- 
body else. And here’s why ... 


Suppose you do get a raise... anda 
lot of others get one, too. What happens? 
The cost of manufacturing goes up. Nat- 
urally your boss has to add this increase 
in cost to the price he asks the retailer. 
And the retailer, in turn, raises his price 
to the consumer... that’s YOU. 


Multiply these hundreds of items that 
everybody has to pay more for by the 
thousands of other workers who want 
raises .. . and by the thousands of busi- 
ness men and farmers who want more 
money for their products... result... 
you and all the others need another raise 
to make ends meet. 

And so it goes . . . wages and prices 
chase each other up and up... until 
prices get so high that your dollar isn’t 
worth a dollar any more. 


So what good is a raise if your living 


costs go up even faster? And there’s so 
little you can buy today anyway... 
with most factories in war production. 


Of course it’s hard to give up the lux- 
uries of life . . . and even harder to give 
up some of the necessities. But this is 
War! And when you think of the sacri- 
fices our fighting men are making... . 
many of them giving up their lives for us 
. «+ no sacrifice we can make should be 
too great. 


So if you want to be able to enjoy the 
good things of life in the peaceful days to 
come ... if you want to speed victory 
and thus save the lives of thousands of 
fighting men . . . start doing these seven 
things now... 


1. Buy only what you need. Take care 
of what you have. Avoid waste. 


2. Don't try to profit from the war. 
Don’t ask more than you absolutely must 
for what you have to sell . . . whether it’s 
goods or your own /abor you're selling. 


4. Pay taxes willingly. They're the 
cheapest way of paying for the war. 


5. Pay off your old debts—all of them. 
Don’t make new ones. 


6. if yoy haven't a savings account, 
start one. If you have an account, put 
money in it—regularly. Put money in life 
insurance, too. 


7. Buy and hold War Bonds. Don’t stop 
at 10%. Remember—Hitler stops at 
nothing! 


Use it up .. . Wear it out. 
Make It do...Or do without. KEEP 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by the 


Magazine Publishers of America 








BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 


Book A. [Illustrates in full color 
235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 


Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A. pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 





Will send sample - of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. Cash 
with order. 


Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A.B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











J. SHORE & COMPANY 


BURLAP 


Get our prices first 
before buying elsewhere 


Chelsea, Mass. 








GENUINE 
BURLAP SQUARES 


Size approx. 24x24 inches at 


$35.00 per 1000 


F. O. B. Richmond, Va. 
Packed 2000 in a bale. 


No priority required at present. 
Enclose payment with order. 


ACORN BAG & BURLAP CO. 


915 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 











DOWAX 


10 55-gal. drums (400 Ibs. net each) 
WAX at $30.00 per drum. 
F.O.B. Warehouse, Jersey City, N. J. 


CLAUSS BROS. 
1837 N. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, 8. 








grown and worked into the soil, 
Dr. Bear said there is need to apply 
fertilizer for that crop. 

“But this also should be placed 
in bands, these bands being in direct 
contact with the seeds, if one is 
using a winter cover crop like rye, 
or located as deeply as possible by 
the use of a disk drill, if one is sow- 
ing the seeds broadcast,” he ex- 
plained. “If one uses fertilizer on 
deep-rooted cover crops and gets a 
good growth of cover, he need not 
worry about his trees, since some 
of the fertilizer that is picked up by 
the cover crop moves down into its 
roots and is made available to the 
trees at these lower depths when 
these roots decay. 

“The reason I am stressing band 
placement of fertilizer is because all 
the evidence indicates that the scat- 
tering of complete fertilizer around 
over the top of cultivated soil means 
an enormous waste of phosphate and 
potash, and possibly of nitrogen. 
Also, if we waste phosphate and 
potash, we do not get full benefit 
of the nitrogen.” 





CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


August Vorndran Nursery, Webster, 
N. Y.—Price list of general nursery stock, 
evergreens a specialty, 32 pages and cover. 

William Crosby Horsford, Charlotte, 
Vt.—Wholesale list of collected northern- 
grown evergreens, trees and shrubs, ferns, 
native plants and hardy native orchids, 8 
pages and cover, 4x9 inches. 

Upton Gardens, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.—Retail catalogue of hardy peren- 
nials, roses, trees, shrubs and evergreens, 
40 pages and cover, 5x8 inches, Separate 
24-page catalogue of Rocky mountain 
rarities from Colorado, 5x8 inches. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia.—Wholesale bulletin No. 2 of general 
nursery stock, bulbs, roses and perennials, 
64 pages, 6x9 inches. 

Sheridan Nurseries, Ltd., Sheridan, 
Ont.—Wholesale price list of trees, ever- 
greens, shrubs and perennials, 16 pages, 
634x9% inches. Separate retail catalogue 
and garden manual, well illustrated, 48 
pages and cover, 6!14x9!4 inches. 





OFFICERS of the Andorra Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., are Gerald Ronon, chair- 
man of the board; Arthur F. Paul, 
president; L. B. Prince, secretary and 
treasurer, and M. H. Angstadt, 
assistant secretary and _ treasurer. 


HAVING transformed into a dis- 
play ground the model victory gar- 
den he designed for local news- 
papers last season, William Weers 
is now doing a retail business as the 
Thorndale Gardens, 614 Green Bay 
road, Kenilworth, Ill. He is offer- 
ing plants, seeds and supplies to the 
public in the North Shore area where 
he has been designing and construct- 
ing gardens for twelve years. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





WHY NOT TRY 
OUR SUBSTITUTE 
FOR BURLAP SQUARES, 
WHICH IS EXCELLENT? 





lso 


NEW KRAFT PAPER BAGS 


all sizes 
1% -2-3-34-5-6-10-12% lb. 
capacities 
suitable for 


BULBS © PLANTS 


and many other uses. 





Now Selling for Prompt 
and Future Delivery. 


Samples and Prices Gladly 
Furnished upon Request. 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
INCORPORATED 
343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN, H. Y. 








C) NURSERY BURLAP 
SQUARES and ROLLS C 


RIGHT { $s" 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








BURLAP SUBSTITUTE 


Economy Yardage 


Our all-cotton netting running uni- 
form 40 inches wide is now available 
in large quantities on continuous 
rolls. Runs 4 yards per lb. Send for 
price and samples; no obligation. 
Suitable for every nursery use. 


LOUIS SOFRO & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 442 


Pawtucket Rhode Island 








OTTONETTE Nursery Squares. 
GIBRALTAR Frost Covers. 
HORTICULTURAL PEAT MOSS. 
LIVE SPHAGNUM MOSS. 
RAFFTA for budding, etc. 
SAMSON-MATS. 

Write for price; state requirements. 


NEW AMSTERDAM CO. 
122 Chambers 8t., New York 7, N. Y¥. 
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ESPECIALLY NOW! 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO CUT 
DOWN TRANSPLANTING 
LOSSES AND TO LENGTHEN 
YOUR SEASON - - - - - 


Nurserymen Are Finding That 


Ramos Yew (Taxus) 
3-oz. can - $1.00 
1-lb. can bad 4.00 


(One pound makes 160 to 
1600 gallons of solution for 
transplanting.) 

Write us today for our special 
proposition to murserymen. 


Frans 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


a high volume level. 


By using TRANSPLANTONE on all plants when they are moved, you 
can reduce your losses to the very minimum—especially in unfavorable 


seasons. 


Just soak the soil around the roots of the newly moved plant with 
TRANSPLANTONE solution. With bare-root plants, nurserymen are get- 
ting excellent results by soaking them in a barrel of TRANSPLANTONE 


solution overnight before planting. 


Treat broad and narrow-leaf evergreens, deciduous trees and shrubs with 
TRANSPLANTONE solution for reducing loss and promoting strong, 
vigorous growth right through the season. 
interfere with proper hardening of the wood before winter. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Horticultural Division A-62 


pianToNE £ me 


is invaluable today in helping to cut down operating costs and to maintain 


The treatment will not 


Ambler, Penna. 








RAFFIA 


and 


RUBBER STRIPS 


for 


1944 BUDDING 


We offer both for prompt ship- 
ment. Send for prices. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
DRESHER, PA. 








LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 








SANI-SOIL 


The perfect mulch and soil conditioner 
BAMBOO CANES — RAFFIA — BULBS 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 











INCREASE PLANT YIELD tintower 








A COMPLETELY 
PULVERIZED 
LEVEL SEED 
BED IN ONE 5 


Ariens Tiller meets all sours 
ments of the nurseryman. The 
perfect all-purpose tilling and cultivat- 
ing combine, it harrows as it discs as it 
plows. ONE operation produces a prop- 
erly prepared seed bed, thoroughly aer- 
ated with pulverized soil, shredded and 
evenly mixed—no large chunks to retard 





DOES 
ALL 
TILLAGE 
JOBS 








7 ant growth. It can be a = 
wet or dry season .. . 3 models 
to meet your requirements. Catalogue 
and name of distributor upon request. 


Ordnance banner 
awarded 
October 30, 1943. 











Nursery Spades, Knive and Pruning 
Shears, Budding.and Grafting Supplies 
Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 


, 96 page catalogue free--write, 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 





ee ee 


proton SPRAY HOSE PRESSURE 


BRAND 
rite 


High-Pressure € Cocntiens 
LOW PRICES, PROMPT SERVICE | sample 


BROADWAY | RU RUBBER MFG. {O. 
Everything in 


Rubber Since 1901 
529 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. A) 
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LINING-OUT STOCK OF 


HILL EVERGREENS 


TWICE TRANSPLANTED FROM FLATS 


Pfitzer Juniper 22.0... 4to G6ins. $0.12 
Spiny Greek Juniper....................... 4to Gins. .11 
Norway Spruce ......................--- .....8to1l0ins. .10 
INN, inicsincsinitinnmnsaniaiiiiostl 4to 6ins. .12 
Dwarf Alberta Spruce...................3to 4ins. .14 
Ee 6to 8ins. .09 
ELE TOON 4to Gins. .11 
ITI :atsrsscesceesnidicieitainindibisienanisell 6to Sins. .06 
Sea ene sions eotO0ms. 82 
I, casita deisel 4to 6ins. .08 
TWICE TRANSPLANTED FROM FRAMES 
Pitzer Juniper ........................ ....--10 to 12 ins. $0.20 
Golden Pfitzer Juniper.................. 8tol0ins. .16 
Irish Juniper | ........ iciainsiceahaiiit 8tolOins. .12 
IIIT cancnsheuseinerssconisineniinsva 12tolSins. .16 
Black Hills Spruce.......................... 10to1l2ins. .12 
Mugho Pine .. .............. seid 4to G6ins. .16 
IID ig shicipcciisiateticenrndiitilene 6to 8ins. .18 
RE SERGAREE CRE RES eer eer aleeran 6x6 ins. .30 
Douglas Fir ......... ania ned eoks 8tol0ins. .16 
II seine ccldepihipeiinnnciihinitaiaanettc 0a 10to12ins. .18 
Upright Japanese Yew.................. 6to Sins. .20 
Spreading Japanese Yew..............10to 12ins. .24 
NT III oecscsieccaticuieetetecneniiacents 6to 8ins. .22 
aD ME 8to10ins. .24 
Hill Pyramidal Yew...».... Pan 2 Oe 6to 8ins. .22 
I ethan cece eac al 6to 8ins. .16 


Hicks Yew ...............2......... 


....-----15 to 18 ins. © .40 





Largest Growers In America 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


JUNIPER GRAFTS 


Ee 
a slanidienicipes Chaeileasniniapealiiasatiniaian 
IND :inesensensisesnietinsinrnntoniensctantii ores 
a oe CNS en ee ee 
Hillbush, Dark Green................................---- 
IED scicciasisicaalibatbaseieesitianeidin dceimniaiaadas 


I 


TWICE TRANSPLANTED FROM FIELD 


Keteleer Juniper ................. .....-12 to 18 ins. $0.55 
ee 18to24ins. .65 
NN IID -sissicesnstndsinssinennessniee 12tolSins. 27% 
Pfitzer Juniper —.................. .....15 to 18 ins. 324 
Blue Sargent Juniper-................ 12tolS5ins. .60 
Green Sargent Juniper.............. 10to12ins. .50 
Vase-shaped Juniper _.............. 12tolSins. .50 
Japanese Juniper .............. ‘estes 12tolSins. .60 
I Eee 12tolSins. .40 
Hillbush Juniper, Dk. Gr. -....... 12tolSins. .60 
Hill Pyramidal Juniper............ 15to1l8ins. .50 
Norway Spruce .......................... 15tol8ins. .22 
Nee 18to24ins. .24 
White Spruce | .........................10to 12 ins. .17 
Pyramidal Arborvitae ...... ....... 12to18ins. .35 
Pyramidal Arborvitae ...... ...18to24ins. .45 
Pyramidal Arborvitae _...........24 to 30 ins. .55 





D. Hitt Nursery COMPANY 


i-8 Evergreen Specialists 




















